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Production  of  beef  and  veal  in-  outrun  the  trend  in  cattle  numbers  as 

creased  more  slowly  than  the  popula-  production  per  head  has  increased, 

tion  from  1910  to  1940  but  more  rapidly  Cattle  numbers  and  beef  produc- 

after  1940,  and  for  the  last  4  years  has  tion  are  now  essentially  stable.  Little 

been  above  the  population  line.  It  has  change  in  either  is  likely  in  1957. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND   MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  1:^  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  November  6,  1956 


SUMMARY 

Livestock  production  and  slaughter  in  1957  will  continue  large,  though 
it  will  ease  a  little  below  the  1956  record  volume.    Hog  slaughter  espe- 
cially will  be  less  than  in  1956 o    Fully  as  many  cattle  will  likely  be 
slaiaghtered  as  in  1956,  but  average  carcass  weights  may  be  enoiogh  lighter 
to  pull  down  the  total  output  of  beef  to  some  extent •    Prices  for  hogs  will 
be  higher  than  in  1956©    Those  of  cattle  are  expected  at  least  to  stay  above 
their  lowest  points  of  1956  and  may  average  slightly  above  that  year.  With 
little  change  in  slaiighter  in  px*ospect^  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  also 
iright  average  slightly  higher  in  1957* 

The  outlook  for  hogs  in  195?  is  based  largely  on  the  reduction  in 
supply  alreac^y  in  progress  o    The  1956  spring  pig  crop  was  down  8  percent  frcm 
the  previous  year,  and  producers*  intentions  in  June  were  to  reduce  fall 
farrowings  7  percent o    As  the  cut  in  farrowings  and  pigs  saved  b^an  at  the 
middle  of  the  spring  season  it  has  influenced  slaughter  only  since  the  first 
of  October,    It  will  continue  an  influence  throughout  the  first  6  to  8 
months  of  1957,  when  hog  slaughter  will  average  considerably  below  1956* 
As  a  result,  prices  of  hogs  are  likely  to  advance  during  the  winter  and  for 
much  of  the  coming  year  to  be  generally  the  highest  since  195Uo 

The  supply  and  price  of  hogs  will  likely  be  closer  to  those  of  a  year 
earlier  in  the  fall  of  1957  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Producers 
in  nine  States  intended  this  past  September  to  reduce  farrowings  in  the 
first  half  of  the  spring  season  (Dec ©Tiber-February)  by  k  percent.    The  hog- 
corn  price  ratio  this  fall  has  been  low  enoijgh  to  make  an  increase  in  total 
spring  farrowings  appear  unlikely.    On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  decline 
than  usual  in  prices  of  hogs  so  far  this  fall  has  made  producers  more 
confident.    Also,  the  com  crop  is  the  second  largest  on  record.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  by  the  middle  of  the  spring  season 
farrowings  will  be  back  to  their  1956  number,  and  the  season  total  may  be 
close  to  that  of  1956,    Such  a  farrowing  pattern  woiild  hold  the  rate  of  hog 
slaughter  below  1956  until  near  the  end  of  1957 •    Thereafter  it  would  be  a 
little  larger.    Bit  with  the  population  increasing,  the  supply  of  pork  for 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1957-58  would  not  be  excessive.    This  promises 
returns  from  pigs  bom  in  the  spring  of  1957  at  least  as  high  as  those  from 
1956  spring  pigs,  and  perhaps  somewhat  higher* 
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Consiaaers  will  have  around  63  pounds  of  pork  to  eat  in  19^7  compared 
with  66  pounds  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.    They  will  pay  higher  prices  — 
possibly  considerably  higher  than  in  early  1956,  when  pork  prices  were 
exceptionally  low  in  relation  to  pork  supplies  and  consumer  incomes. 
However,  retail  prices  of  pork  will  remain  well  below  their  highs  of  a  few 
years  agoo 

In  1956  about  hPok  million  cattle  and  calves  are  being  slaughtered. 
This  is  1  million  more  than  in  1955  and  almost  the  same  as  the  n\2mber 
produced  less  death  losses*    Thus,  little  change  is  likely  in  the  1957 
cattle  inventory©    Nor  will  the  count  of  individual  kinds  of  cattle  change 
much»    The  cow  herd  probably  is  nearly  stable*    The  number  of  young  stock  on 
farms  will  remain  very  lai^e,  but  probably  will  contain  fewer  heavy  steers 
and  more  calves  than  last  January*    With  this  prospective  inventory,  cattle 
and  calf  slaughter  may  be  fully  as  great  in  1957  as  in  1956©  However, 
slaughter  weights  may  average  lighter  than  in  1956,  when  those  through  June 
were  the  heaviest  for  any  recent  year*    Slaughter  in  1957  will  include  as 
macy  or  more  fed  cattle,  though  these  too  will  be  lighter© 

With  supplies  staying  cyclically  lai^e,  no  marked  general  change  in 
cattle  prices  is  likely.    Prices  of  fed  cattle  will  probably  decline 
seasonally  this  winter  but  almost  certainly  will  not  repeat  their  low  of 
early  1956*   They  ma^  stay  above  comparable  1956  prices  through  the  first 
half-year©   As  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  for  slaughter  in  1957  will  probably 
be  distributed  more  evenly  than  in  1956,  a  price  rise  next  sunmer  equal  to 
that  of  this  summer  is  not  likely©    However,  weather  and  other  conditions 
will  affect  actual  price  trends  during  the  year* 

Sheep  and  lambs,  like  cattle,  are  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing  in 
number©    Expansion  in  the  East  is  offset  by  reductions  in  parts  of  the  West© 
Since  May,  lamb  prices  have  been  higher  than  last  year,  partly  in  reflection 
of  improving  prices  for  meat  animals  generally*    The  higher  level  may  con- 
tinue through  the  first  half  of  1957* 

The  longer  (5 -year)  outlook  for  meat  animals  is  fairly  bright,  though 
it  is  limited  by  the  tendency  of  consumers  to  spend  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  their  incomes  on  meat  and  by  an  uptrend  in  marketing  costs*    The  Soil 
Bank  is  not  expected  to  prevent  a  gradual  increase  in  meat  animal  production* 
Unless  demand  for  pork  strengthens,  the  outlook  is  not  as  bright  for  hogs 
as  cattle©    Nevertheless,  a  slow  growth  in  the  annual  pig  crop  from 
88  million  in  1956  to  around  100  million  in  1960-62  seems  likely.  Cattle 
numbers,  now  at  97^-  mill  ion,  may  change  little  or  decline  somewhat  the 
next  year  or  two,  then  expand*    Sheep  and  lamb  numbers  also  may  increase 
gradually*    Consumption  of  meat  in  1960-62  is  projected  at  152-155  pounds© 
This  would  be  less  than  the  l6l  pounds  in  1955  and  163|-  in  1956  but  more 
than  in  any  other  year  since  1908. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  MEAT  IN  19^7 

Still  Another  Year  of 

Large  Meat  Output  in  19^7 

Production  of  meat  in  the  United  States  increased  from  21 o9  billion 
pounds  in  1951  to  27,9  billion  in  19^.    The  gain  of  28  percent  is  almost 
phenomenal  for  so  brief  a  period.    In  1956  consumption  per  person,  estimated 
at  163|  pounds,  may  top  for  the  first  time  the  record  of  1908« 

"By  the  late  months  of  1956,  the  $-year  uptrend  was  halted.  Production 
will  turn  down  in  1957>  but  the  27,2  billion  pounds  in  prospect  would  be 
greater  than  in  any  year  other  than  1956  o    Consun^jtion  per  person  would  drop 
below  160  pounds,  though  it  would  exceed  any  recent  year  except  1955  and 
1956. 

A  reduction  in  supply  of  pork  is  almost  certain  to  result  from  the 
8  percent  fewer  pigs  being  saved  in  1956*    A  reduction  in  beef  output  also 
is  probable.    The  cattle  herd  remains  virtually  unchanged  despite  serious 
drought  in  important  producing  regions*    It  will  provide  about  as  many 
cattle  for  slaughter  as  in  1956 •    However,  in  the  first  half  of  1956  cattle 
went  to  slaughter  at  extra^iely  heavy  weights.    Average  weights  in  1957  will 
be  lighter.    This  drop  in  quantity  of  beef  per  head  slaughtered  ia  the 
principal  reason  to  expect  a  decrease  in  beef  output^ 

Beef 

Beef  output  has  set  a  new  record  each  year  since  1953*    It  may  not  do 
so  in  1957 >  but  it  will  not  slip  off  veiy  far,» 

Production  of  beef  in  1956  is  up  5  percent  from  1955>  and  is  twice 
that  in  19U0»    Consumption  per  person  will  be  a  new  high  of  about  83^-  pounds. 

About  the  same  number  of  cattle  and  calves  are  being  slaughtered  in 
1956  as  are  being  raised.    Hence,  no  substantial  change  in  the  inv^itory  on 
January  1,  1957  is  in  view*    Moreover,  the  number  of  calves  and  yearling 
steers  on  hand  will  probably  at  least  equal  that  of  January  1956©   Most  of 
these  classes  will  be  slaughtered  in  1957 • 

The  average  dressed  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  will  be  lighter  than 
in  1956,  because  fewer  overweight  steers  will  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  cattle  fed  during  the  year  will  be  marketed  at  lighter 
weight.    In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  the  average  carcass  weight  of 
cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  was  up  28  po\inds  or  5  percent 
from  the  previous  year  (table  2)» 

The  total  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  in  1957  seems  likely  to  exceed 
that  of  1956.    Because  of  their  lighter  slaughter  weight,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  fed  beef  may  be  no  larger.    Also,  the  output  may  be  distributed 
more  evenly  by  seasons,  with  perhaps  less  than  a  year  before  in  early  months 
and  more  later. 
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Table  1  •-  Production  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat 
and  poultry.  United  States,  19^0-56  and  forecast  for  1957 


Production  1/ 


Red  meats 

Year 

!  Bfeef  : 

Veal 

:    Lamb      :  Pork 
:    and       :  excluding 
:  mutton    :  lard 

:  Total  ! 

Poultry  ' 
'    meat  i 

:  ^  ' 

!  Red  and 
'  poultry 
•  meat 

I  Million 
;  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

9,53U 
8,837 
9,650 
12,ii07 
12,963 
13,568 
lli,300 
lli,000 


1,230 
1,059 
1,169 
l,5ii6 
l,61i7 
1,578 
1,600 
1,600 


597 
521 
6hQ 
729 
73U 
758 
7ii0 
725 


10,71U 
ll,U8l 

11,527 
10,006 
9,870 
10,991 
11,285 
10,900 


22,075 
21,898 
22,99U 
214,688 

25,21U 
26,895 
27,925 
27,225 


3,789 
Ii,136 
U,238 
U,325 
U,613 
U,373 
5,065 
5,200 


25,861; 
26,03U 
27,232 
29,013 
29,827 
31,268 
32,990 
32,li25 


Consumption  per  person 
Pounds     Pounds       Pounds       Pounds       Pounds         Pounds  Pounds 


1950  i 

:  62,6 

7,9 

3.9 

1951  1 

:  55.3 

6.5 

3oi* 

1952  ! 

.  61.1; 

7.1 

i;.l 

1953  ! 

1  76,5 

9ok 

U.6 

195i;  ! 

•  79.0 

9o9 

iio5 

1955 

i  80,9 

9.3 

i;.6 

1956  3/  ! 

83.5 

9.3 

k.k 

1957  5/  ' 

I  80,5 

9 

h.2 

68,2 

ll;2o6 

21;.3 

166.9 

70.9 

136,1 

25.8 

161.9 

71. It 

Hili.O 

26.1.. 

170<,1; 

62.6 

153.1 

26o3 

179.1; 

59.2 

152.6 

27o7 

I80o3 

65.9 

160.7 

25.9 

186,6 

66.3 

163.5 

28.8 

192.3 

63 

157 

30 

187 

1/  Production  of  red  meats  is  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  production 
from  total  United  States  slaughter. 

2/  Chicken,  including  commercial  broilers,  and  turkey,  ready-to-cook 
(eviscerated)  basis. 

3/  Partly  forecast. 

k/  Forecast. 
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Table    2,-  Av«r«g«  drtflsad  wight  of  cattle  slaughtered  under 
Pedtral  inapeotlon,  by-  months,  19$h  to  date 


Tear 

Jan* 

I  Feb, 

!Mar,! 

Apr,' 

May  ' 

[Jime 

:July 

:Aug. 

[Sept, ' 

tOct.J 

Nov,' 

:  Dec, 

I  Av. 

19$U  ' 

1955  • 

1956  - 

Lb.  Lb#    Lb,    Lb.    Lb,    Lb,    Lb,    Lb,    Lb,      Lb,    Lb,      Lb,  Lb, 

''.  5ia  5ii3   5U2   5U1   538   526   5l6   5l0   506     5l6   5li4    532  526 
I  5U0  538   5U2   539   53li  53U  530   529   533     5ii0   537     552  537 
!  570  571   569   569   567   552   $kh   527  52U 

Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division. 


Cow  slaughter  and  output  of  cow  beef  decreased  in  1956,    An  upturn  is 
probable  in  1957* 

A  great  many  steers  and  heifers  were  slaughtered  off  grass  in  the  fall 
of  1956,    Their  number  in  1957  will  depend  to  great  extent  on  the  weather  as 
it  affects  range  conditions«    Unless  conditions  are  highly  unfavorable, 
slaughter  of  grass  steers  and  heifers  will  probably  be  reduced. 

Thus,  the  outlook  points  to  about  as  much  fed  beef,  less  beef  from 
grass  steers  and  heifez*8,  and  a  little  more  from  cows.    The  total  will  be 
very  close  to  that  of  1956,    Consumption  per  person  is  forecast  at  about 
80  pounds,  which  wotild  be  slightly  less  than  the  very  high  rate  of  the  last 
two  years  but  greater  than  in  any  previous  year» 

Veal 

Annual  production  of  dairy  veal  is  apparently  on  a  slow  decline  because 
milk  cow  numbers  are  decreasing*    "Veal"  also  includes  calf  meat,  obtained 
primarily  from  beef  calves.    Slaughter  of  these  heavy  calves  is  highly 
seasonal.    It  was  especially  large  in  the  fall  of  1956  when  drought  in  the 
Southwest  gave  an  extra  impetus  to  calf  marketingSo    In  1957>  unless  severe 
drought  recTirs,  output  of  veal  and  calf  combined  might  be  no  larger  than  in 
1956  and  possibly  less.    Consumption  per  person  is  forecast  at  9  pounds. 
It  is  about  9o3  pounds  in  1956* 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Sheep  inventories  have  been  essentially  stable.    However,  the  lamb 
crop  has  been  increasing  slowly,  providing  enough  lamb  and  mutton  to  maintain 
a  consumption  rate  of  around  1^  pounds  per  person.    With  so  little  trend 
underway  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  much  change  in  1957©    If  sheep 
producers  should  decide  to  hold  back  a  few  more  ewe  lambs  for  breeding,  the 
number  slaughtered  and  the  quantity  of  lamb  and  mutton  produced  would  be 
reduced  to  some  extent.    It  is  not  clear  whether  they  will  do  so. 
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Pork 

Unlike  beef,  output  of  which  has  climbed  to  successive  new  highs, 
pork  has  scarcely  held  its  own  in  the  meat  supply*    The  11,3  billion  pounds 
produced  in  19^6  was  3  percent  greater  than  that  of  1955  but  was  up  only 
12  percent  from  19U0»    And  in  1957,  output  will  decrease© 

The  reduction  next  year  will  result  from  the  fewer  pigs  saved  in  1956 • 
The  spring  crop  was  cut  8  percent •    In  June  producers  planned  for  7  percent 
fewer  sows  to  farrow  fall  pigs*   According  to  a  September  report  for  9  States 
they  carried  out  their  plans  for  early  fall  farrowings  but  may  not  reduce 
late  farrowings  quite  so  much  as  previously  planned. 

Almost  all  the  reduction  in  1956  spring  farrowings  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.    Consequently,  it  did  not  affect  the  rate  of  slaughter- 
ing hogs  until  October.    In  that  month  the  level  of  weekly  slaughter  first 
dropped  below  the  year  previously.    Hog  slaughter  will  continue  below  a  year 
earlier  through  at  least  next  summer,  and  probably  until  the  ending  months 
of  1957»    ^  then,  slaughter  and  the  output  of  pork  could  again  be  back  to 
the  level  of  1956. 

Contributing  to  the  reduction  in  the  pork  supply  in  1956  will  be  a 
smaller  carryover  of  pork  in  cold  storage,  and  a  probable  smaller  slaughter 
of  sows  during  the  summer.    On  October  1,  only  l63  million  pounds  of  pork 
were  in  storage,  l6  million  less  than  a  year  before  and  the  least  for  the 
date  since  wartime  price  control  ended  in  late  19^6.    It  is  unlikely  that 
stocks  will  be  rebuilt  to  last  year's  quantity  by  January  1.    Slaughter  of 
sows  in  the  summer  of  1957  will  likely  be  held  low  as  producers  increase 
breeding  for  1957  fall  pigs. 

Pork  consuirq^tion  in  1957  is  forecast  at  63  pounds  per  person.  This 
would  be  3  pounds  less  than  the  66  pounds  in  1956  and  would  be  tied  for  the 
second  lowest  consumption  since  1938. 

Retail  Prices  of  Beef 

to  ChaSge  Little,  of  Pork 
to  be  Higher 

Prices  of  meat  are  highly  responsive  to  changes  in  supplies©  The 
reduced  output  of  pork  will  probably  be  reflected  in  somewhat  higher  retail 
prices  than  in  1956.    Less  change  is  likely  in  retail  prices  of  Choice  beef, 
since  only  a  small  reduction  in  fed  beef  output  is  foreseen. 
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Table  3 Average  retail  price  of  pork  and  Choice  beef, 
per  pound,  by  loonths,  195U  to  date 


Pork,  excluding  lard 


Year  : 

•Jan* 

:       t  : 
:Feb«tMar«:Apr. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«              •               •                 «  • 

•  •              •                 «  • 

:May  : June: July  :Aug.:Sept. 

•  •               •                   •  ■ 

:0cte:Nbv.:Dec. : 

Av. 

rCt. 

Ctf*        C'b*       Ct**           C't#  Ct/m 

Ct .    ot.  Ct* 

Ct. 

1951;  ' 

1955  ! 

1956  1 

t6l.l 
50.3 
ia.5 

61.3  61.7  62.3 
i;9.7  U8o5  1;8.6 
1;2.6  U2.3  14;.5 

62.3  61.2  58.6   56.9  56.U 
1;9.3  51.5  51.8   50.7  51.7 
ii5.6  U8.9  1;8^    i;9.2  50.3 

53.7  52a  51.1 

i;9.7  45.5  h3oQ 

58.3 
1;9.2 

Beef,  Choice  grade 

1951; 

1955  5 

1956  ! 

69.0 
!70o2 
63.5 

68.2  67.3  67.3 
69.8  69.0  68.7 
62.0  60.8  61. U 

68.3  68.3  68.3   67.5  68.6 
67.2  67.5  67.1   66.9  67.7 
62.6  63.7  6I4.9    68.2  72. h 

68.9  70.0  69.9 
67.3  66.0  65.1 

68.5 
67.7 

Compiled  from  data  of  the  Marketing  Research  Division,  AMS, 


Prices  of  meat  at  retail  increased  considerably  during  1956  from 
their  lows  early  in  the  year  (table  3).    For  poric  the  higher  level  will  be 
retained,  except  for  the  usual  seasonal  fluctuations.    The  price  of  Choice 
beef,  however,  reached  a  seasonal  high  this  fall  and  will  likely  decline. 
It  will  not  drop  as  low  as  last  winter  but  may  hold  relatively  stable  after 
its  initial  reduction,  as  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  is  expected  to  remain 
large  through  most  of  the  year. 

Demand  for  Meat  Lags  Behind 
Consumer  Incomes 

Though  prices  of  meat  at  retail  are  above  their  recent  low  points, 
they  are  much  below  their  highs  of  several  years  ago.    The  United  States 
average  of  72  cents  per  pound  for  Choice  beef  in  September  was  ll|-  cents 
above  its  recent  low  but  16|-  cents  below  the  high  of  Noveuber  1951.  The 
50  cent  average  for  pork  was  up  9  cents  but  12^  cents  under  the  high  in 
July  1953. 

Meat  prices  are  below  their  previous  highs  because  the  supply  of  meat 
is  larger.    In  addition,  demand  has  apparently  failed  to  advance  along  with 
rising  incomes  of  consumers.    Although  only  an  approximate  measure  of  demand, 
the  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  has  shown  a  small  but  significant  decrease 
the  last  four  years.    The  index  of  retail  value  per  person  was  283  in  1952 
(1935-39-100).    In  1956  it  is  about  270. 
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In  the  same  four  years  incomes  of  consumers  have  gone  up  13  percent* 
It  has  usually  been  thought  that  when  the  total  United  States  econony  expands, 
providing  a  rising  annual  incoBue  for  its  population,  demand  for  such  preferred 
products  as  meat  will  be  increased*    It  also  has  been  believed  that  an 
expanded  supply  of  meat  can  be  absorbed  into  consumption  without  an  exorbitant 
decline  in  price.    As  meat  supplies  increased  the  last  few  years,  the  price 
dropped,  despite  steadily  rising  incomes  of  consumers.    It  is  lower  than 
would  normally  be  expected  from  present  supplies  and  income*    Consumers  have 
enjoyed  more  meat  while  spending  for  it  fewer  dollars  and  a  considerably 
smaller  proportion  of  their  income.    The  price  and  expenditures  for  pork 
particularly  have  decreased*    Only  about  1»7  percent  of  incomes  is  being 
spent  for  pork  this  year.    Last  year  consumers  spent  1,9  percent  for  pork 
and  in  1950 >  2,U  percent. 

To  be  sure,  over  many  years  a  decreasing  percent  of  consumers'  incomes 
will  be  spent  for  meat.    This,  however,  is  a  veiy  slow  trend,  and  does  not 
explain  the  changes  in  expenditures  the  last  few  years. 

The  vital  question  is  whether  reduced  prices  of  the  past  year  or  more 
reflect  a  greater  sensitivity  to  increased  supply,  or  indicate  a  serious 
decline  in  basic  demand.    If  the  former,  the  slackening  supply  in  prospect 
might  result  in  a  considerable  strengthening  of  price.  If  the  latter,  the 
outlook  would  be  for  continued  relatively  low  prices.    There  is  reason  to 
think  the  late  1955-early  19^  overload  of  meat  supplies  was  partly  at  fault, 
that  the  deoand  has  not  weakened  seriously,  and  that  a  stronger  price  level 
can  be  anticipated* 


Imports  of  Meat  to  Remain  Snail 

Among  recent  trends  in  our  foreign  trade  in  meat  are  (l)  an  increase 
in  Imports  of  pork,  chiefly  caimed  hams,  and  (2)  a  decrease  in  almost  all 
other  meat  imports,  and  (3)  an  increase  in  exports  of  variety  meats,  hides, 
lard,  tallow  and  other  byproducts.     In  19$6  pork  imports  fell  off  slightly 
while  beef  imports  are  down  more  and  total  imports  are  the  smallest  since 
19U9.    Exports  of  tallow,  lard  and  hides  have  been  especially  large 
(see  article,  page  37). 

For  1957*  few  large  changes  in  foreign  trade  are  in  prospect.  A 
possible  small  increase  in  imports  of  beef  might  be  offset  by  somewhat 
larger  exports  of  pork.    Jbcports  of  lard  may  decrease  as  a  consequence  of 
reduced  hog  slaughter. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  SUPPLIES 

A  buurper  com  crop  but  less  small  feed  grains  and  hay  were  harvested 
this  year  than  last,  and  pasture  feed  conditions  are  poorer.    The  increased 
carryover  of  feed  grains  \inder  Government  storage  provides  an  abundant 
reserve  in  addition  to  current  production,  and  policies  with  respect  to  its 
release  as  well  as  the  extent  of  movement  of  new  crop  grain  under  price 
support  will  have  a  bearing  on  freenooarket  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  in 
the  coming  year# 

Drought  cut  production  of  grain  and  forage  feed  in  several  areas. 
With  pasture  feed  conditions  also  very  poor  the  feed  situation  in  those  areas 
will  be  serious. 

Com  Crop  a 
^cond  iffgh 

The  com  crop  was  estimated  on  October  1  at  3*369  million  bushels, 
I;  percent  larger  than  last  year*    However,  with  moderately  to  substantially 
smaller  crops  of  barley,  oats  and  grain  sorghums,  total  feed  grain  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  126,3  million  tons,  down  h  percent  from  last  year,  1/ 

The  hay  crop  of  110  million  tons  is  2  percent  below  last  yesir's 
record  but  above  average.    Supplies  are  about  average  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  roughage-consuming  livestock  on  farms.    States  along  the  Canadian 
border  and  on  the  West  Coast  had  better  hay  crops  than  in  19^5,  but  yields 
in  the  Southern  Plains  States  were  cut  sharply  by  dry  weather. 

Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  will  be  larger  —  possibly  record  large* 
A  reduction  in  the  output  of  cottonseed  meal  will  be  dwarfed  by  the  gain 
in  soybean  meal  restilting  from  the  27  percent  larger  soybean  crop. 

Drought  damaged  pastures  severely  and  reduced  crop  yields  this 
simmer  in  much  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains  and  in  scattered  areas 
elsewhere,    Ijy  October  31>  h90  counties  in  7  States  had  been  declared  drought 
disaster  areas  in  >rtiich  eligible  stockmen  could  obtain  hay  and  roughage  at 
reduced  prices.    At  that  time  farmers  in  697  counties  in  12  States  had  been 
granted  permission  to  graze  Soil  Bank  acres.    Pasture  conditions  on 
October  1  averaged  only  6l  percent  of  normal  for  the  tfaited  States  and 
prosj)ects  have  been  dark  for  winter  wheat  or  other  late  pastures.  Adequate 
moisture  would  brighten  prospects  for  next  year's  pastures  but  would  do 
little  to  relieve  this  winter's  forage  shortages. 


1/  The  November  1  Crop  Report  may  be  consulted  for  small  revisions  in  these 
estimates • 
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During  the  current  feeding  season,  as  in  the  one  Just  completed, 
the  distribution  of  feed  grain  production  and  the  amount  in  farm  storage 
will  affect  the  quantity  to  be  fed.    Feed  grain  production  was  again  low 
in  the  Western  Com  Belt  —  $  percent  smaller  there  than  in  1955  and  9  per- 
cent below  195U«    Farm  stocks  were  generally  lower  in  these  States  than 
last  Octobero    This  condition  is  less  eiKiouraging  for  livestock  production 
than  in  the  East  North  Central  region  where  feed  grain  output  is  above  that 
of  last  year* 

Of  much  importance  to  livestock  production  is  the  quantity  of  feed 
grains  placed  under  price  support »    Last  year,  with  an  average  support  price 
for  com  of  $1»58  per  bushel  available  to  cooperating  producers  in  the 
coimiercial  corn  area,  1*21  million  bushels  were  placed  \mder  support.  In 
1956  the  national  average  support  for  cooperating  producers  is  down  to 
$1,50  but  support  at  $1.25  is  available  to  noncooperators.    While  the 
difference  between  local  market  prices  and  the  support  level  in  October 
was  less  than  a  year  earlier,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  as  much  com 
would  be  placed  under  support  this  year  as  last. 

Of  the  k3  million  tons  of  feed  grains  carried  over,  about  33  million 
were  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC,    The  remaining  10  million  tons  privately 
held  were  a  little  less  than  an  average  stocko    If  as  much  feed  grain  as 
last  year  is  placed  under  price  support,  the  supply  remaining  outside  of 
price  support  will  be  less  than  during  the  1955-56  season.    Whether  such 
"free"  stocks  will  be  in  short  supply  depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
on  the  amount  of  com  redeemed  or  sold  out  of  CCC  stocks.    Old  com  in 
danger  of  deterioration  has  been  sold  in  each  of  the  last  few  years. 

Feed  prices  averaged  somewhat  lower  in  the  1955-56  feeding  season 
than  a  year  before.    They  were  lower  at  the  start  of  the  season  but 
advanced  later  and  at  the  end  were  generally  higher  than  last  year. 

Feed  grain  prices  will  likely  average  slightly  higher  in  the  new 
feeding  year  but  oilseed  meals  will  be  lower.    The  seasonal  gains  in 
feed  grain  prices  this  winter  and  spring  will  likely  be  moderate,  and 
prices  next  summer  may  be  close  to  those  this  summer,    "Free"  supplies 
of  feed  may  be  relatively  scarce  next  summer  and  prices  will  be  closely 
associated  with  the  relative  size  of  supplies  redeemed  by  farmers  or 
released  by  CCC* 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  mSF  CATTLE  IN  1991 

Unchanged  Inventories  of 
Cattle  and  Calves 

The  cyclical  uptrend  in  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  has  come 
to  a  halt.    Numbers  are  at  a  point  of  balance,  poised  to  swing  either  way* 

Almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  cattle  and  calves  are  being  slaugh- 
tered as  produced.    Total  slaughter  for  19^6  will  be  about  kO»li  million 
head»    This  is  1#0  million  more  than  last  year.    In  July  the  calf  crop  was 
estimated  to  be  up  271,000  head  or  less  than  1  percent.    Slaughter  therefore 
may  be  up  enough  that  last  year's  increase  of  873,000  head  might  be  slowed 
this  year  to  almost  no  change o    The  January  19^7  inventory  probably  will  be 
either  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  January  19$6  figure. 

Not  onHy  are  inventory  numbers  about  stationary,  but  the  factors  that 
influence  them  are  essentially  static.    Prices  of  cattle,  for  instance,  are 
neither  high  enough  to  be  encouraging  or  low  enough  to  force  great  liquida- 
tion.   The  financial  position  of  producers  is  still  strong  but  deteriorating, 
at  least  in  some  areas,  as  indicated  by  reports  of  farm  values  and  indebt- 
edness.   The  Southwest  as  well  as  some  other  areas  are  critically  dry,  but 
the  rest  of  the  nation  has  had  a  favorable  crop  season.    While  cattle  numbers 
are  being  reduced  in  the  driest  areas,  they  are  being  increased  about  as 
much  in  other  regions. 

The  numbers  cycle  is  in  a  position  to  go  either  direction,  and 
conditions  that  develop  in  the  next  year  or  two  will  deteroine  which  course 
it  takes.    Another  year  of  dry  weather  would  turn  it  downward,  since  the 
effect  of  continuous  drought  is  c\amulative  —  the  longer  it  lasts,  the 
faster  must  cattle  be  sold,    A  sharp  decline  in  demand  for  meat  would  have 
the  same  result.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  1956  drought  areas  should  have 
rain  in  1957,  demand  for  replacement  stocker  cattle  would  probably  spur  a 
new  increase  in  total  cattle  numbers. 

Cow  Herds  Also  About  Steady 

The  basic  productive  capacity  of  the  nation's  cattle  herd  —  the  number 
of  cows  it  contains  —  has  been  about  steady  for  two  years.    In  1956,  cow 
slaughter  is  around  5  percent  less  than  1955  (table  5  and  chart,  pa^e  15)« 
On  the  other  hand,  fewer  heifers  are  being  added  to  the  cow  herd,  for  1/2 
million  fewer  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    On  balance,  little 
change  in  cow  numbers  seems  to  be  taking  place. 

The  big  increase  in  slaughter  in  1956  has  been  in  steers.  Slaughter 
under  Federal  inspection  will  total  around  10-1/3  million,  up  more  than 
1  million  or  11  percent  from  1955,    Heifer  slaughter  is  slightly  larger 
and  calf  slaughter  for  the  year  is  the  same  as  last  year* 
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Table  U      Number  of  cattle  £uid  calves  on  farms  January  1^ 
calf  crop,  and  number  slatightered.  United  States,  1950  to  date 


Number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms  January  1  


:  liuraber 
;  slaughtered 
: 


All 
cattle 

and 
calves 


For  milk 


Total 


Govs 


Not  for  milk 


Total 


Cows 


Calf  , 

°"^P  icattle 
t 


Calves 


1,000 
head 

35,1*55 
35,398 
35,235 
35,921 
36,161 
35,361 
3U,877 


1,000 
head 

23,853 
23,568 
23,060 
23,5ii9 
23,896 
23,U62 
23,318 


1,CX)0  1,000 
head  head 


T7500- 
head 


head 


head 


1,000 
head 

77,963 
82,083 
88,072 
9h,2kl. 
95,679 
96,592 
97,U65 


ii2,508 
ii6,685 
52,837 
58,320 
59,518 
61,231 
62,588 


16,71*3 
18,526 
20,863 
23,291 
25,050 
25,659 
25,758 


3ii,899  18,61U  10,501 

35,825  17,08U  8,902 

38,273  18,625  9,388 

111,  261  2li,U65  12,200 

U2,601  25,889  13,270 

1*3,001  26,583  12,866 

1*3,272  _^7,550  2/12,900 


1/  Prelirainaiy.       2/  Partly  forecast  < 


Table   5«-  Number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection, 
by  class,  with  percentages  of  total.  United  States^  191*8  to  date 


Year 

• 

Steers  * 

Cows 

• 

'Heifers 

1  Bulls 
and 

• 

i  stags 

:          Percentage  of  total 
: Steers  :  Cows    :  Heifers  : 

Bulls 
and 
stags 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  head 

head 

head 

head 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

19i*8  i 

i  5,751 

5,279 

1,1*83 

1*81 

1*1*.3 

I4O.6 

11.1* 

3.7 

191*9  ! 

•  7,090 

1*,178 

1,1*92 

1*62 

53.6 

31.6 

11.3 

3.5 

1950  1 

6,91*1* 

U,267 

1,390 

503 

53.0 

32.6 

10.6 

3.8 

1951  J 

•  6,180 

i*,008 

1,199 

1*92 

52.0 

33.7 

10.1 

1*.2 

1952  ! 

i  7,171 

1*,090 

1,1*08 

1*96 

5U.5 

31.1 

10.7 

3.7 

1953  s 

9,1*1*5 

5,591 

2,0U9 

51*5 

53.6 

31.7 

11.6 

3.1 

195U  s 

►  9,302 

6,236 

2,1*72 

li66 

50.3 

33.8 

13.1* 

2.5 

1955  ! 

!  9,299 

6,656 

2,67U 

1*27 

1*8.8 

3U.9 

lU.O 

2.3 

1956  1/ 

!  10,350 

6,300 

2,750 

U25 

52.2 

31.8 

13*9 

2.1 

1/  Partly  forecast. 

Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division. 
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CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  BY  CLASSES 

MIL.  HEAD  I  I 


0  '     '  \  \  I  \  '     '     '  I  \  \  \  \  I 

1945                1950  1955  1960 

SLAUCHT£R  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  l*5i  DATA  ARE  PARTLY  FORECAST 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  11)9-56(10)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  larger  steer  slaughter  folloved  a  sizable  increase  in  the  nmber 
of  steers  carried  over  in  the  January  inventory.    Many  were  unusTaally  heavy© 
Steers  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  from  January  to  June  averaged 
l,0ii3  poimds>       pounds  heavier  than  a  year  before*    Fed  steers  sold  at 
3  Com  Belt  markets  shovred  an  equal  jump  in  weight  —  Uh  pounds. 

Steers  were  carried  to  heavy  weight  when  favorable  prices  in  early 
19$$ t  whj.ch  encouraged  feeding,  were  followed  by  an  unseasonal  price 
decline  in  the  summer  and  fall  which  feeders  tried  to  ride  out.  Steers 
held  longer  gained  both  weight  and  finish.    The  market  was  so  loaded  with 
overweight  cattle  that  price  discounts  were  incurred  for  them.  This 
accounted  in  part  for  the  low  average  prices  received  through  the  first  few 
months  of  1956. 
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Folloiiing  this  experience,  producers  and  feeders  have  been  careful  in 
recent  months  to  avoid  holding  cattle  for  a  long  time  to  heavy  weight.  The 
trend  now  is  to  rapid  turnover.    Steers  slaughtered  under  inspection  were 
3  pounds  lighter  this  August-September  than  last,  and  those  at  3  markets  in 
August -October  were  17  pounds  lighter.    Moreover,  the  October  1  cattle  on 
feed  report  showed  a  25  percent  gain  in  very  short  feeding  during  the 
previous  quarter. 

This  rapid  turnover  will  likely  continue  for  some  time,  though  it  will 
gradually  diminish  if  stable  prices  for  fed  steers  and  wide  price  spreads 
between  grades  persist.    While  it  remains  it  will  affect  both  inventories 
and  beef  output.    The  January  195?  inventory  will  be  held  down  primarily  by 
the  fewer  older,  heavy  steers  on  hand.    Rapid  sellii^  at  lighter  weights 
would  result  in  a  smaller  beef  output  even  though  the  same  number  of  cattle 
should  be  slaughtered  as  in  1956. 

Young  Stock  Inventory  Still 
Large;  Win  Provide  Sizable 
Slaughter  in  1957 

If  the  calf  crop  turns  out  to  be  as  lai^e  as  was  indicated  in  July, 
the  inventory  of  all  young  stock  other  than  heavy  steers  this  coaling 
January  will  probably  be  at  least  as  large  as  last  January.    Slaughter  of 
those  classes  does  not  appear  great  enough  to  reduce  their  year-end  co\mt« 

As  many  or  more  will  likely  be  on  feed.    The  number  on  feed  for  market 
in  13  States  October  1  was  up  1  percent  from  the  large  number  a  year  before, 
and  big  inshipments  to  the  Com  Belt  before  and  since  that  date  suggest  that 
a  great  raaror  more  are  on  hand  but  not  yet  on  feed.    Feeding  for  market  has 
expanded  most  in  the  dry  Southwest.    Much  of  the  increase  there  is 
involuntary,  being  forced  by  lack  of  grazing. 

Thus  slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers  in  1957  will  probably  be  very 
nearly  as  large  as  in  1956.    With  the  possibility  that  more  cows  will  go 
to  slaughter,  the  total  for  all  classes  promises  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
figure  of  hO.h  million  for  1956« 

The  chief  difference  from  this  year  lies  in  the  prospect  for  lighter 
slaughter  weights  and  a  smaller  output  of  beef  per  head.    This  could 
reduce  the  total  tonnage  of  beef  by  a  small  but  appreciable  degree.    It  vrould 
end  the  string  of  5  successive  annual  increases  in  beef  output  and  in  beef 
consumption  per  person.    But  the  supply  would  be  only  a  small  fraction 
below  1956 's  all  time  high. 

A  larger  part  of  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  in  1957  niay  be  of  fed 
anixaals.  According  to  rough  estimates,  the  percentage  of  fed  steers  in 
total  steer  slaughter  dropped  slightly  —  about  1  percent  —  in  1956. 

Less  of  the  1957  output  of  fed  beef  will  probaliLy  come  in  early  months 

and  more  later  because  many  calves  are  being  put  on  feed.  June-October 

feeder  calf  shipments  from  10  markets  were  up  56  percent  from  last  year, 
steers  25^percent. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 

$  PER  100  LB.~ 


30 


20 


10 


Beef  cattle 
price 


Parity  price 


■■" milium 


■""'"■"I  '"" 


 '"■ 


iilmtiliiiti 


1947 


1949 


1951 


1953 


1955 


*PAmTY  mice  based  om  new  wonmuLA  begihhihg  jahuaky  i»50 

U.  &  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  3477-S«(10)   AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Prices  May  Average  Slightly 
Above  19^ 

Prospective  supplies  afford  little  hope  of  a  major  cyclical  recovery 
in  cattle  prices  during  1957*    They  do  offer  a  chance  that  prices  will  stay 
above  the  lows  of  early  19$6t, 

Prices  of  Choice  and  Prlne  steers  will  probably  be  seasonally  lower 
this  winter  than  at  their  seasonal  high  in  early  fall.    They  might  prove 
fairly  stable  for  several  months  thereafter,  staying  higher  than  at  the 
same  period  of  19^.    It  is  less  certain  that  prices  will  remain  higher 
later,  for  the  prospects  do  not  suggest  a  price  rise  next  sunnaer  equal  to 
the  sharp  uptrend  this  past  summer. 
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Long -Feeding  Most 

Profitable  in  19^$-'$6 

In  the  feeding  season  just  closed,  low  returns  for  short  feeding  con- 
trasted with  above-average  profits  in  long  feeding.    This  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  profit  pattern  a  year  before,  vhen  short  feeding  for  early- 
season  sale  was  most  profitable,  and  long  feeding  least  so© 

Table  6  presents  illustrative  data.    In  con^jarisons  for  6  Com  Belt 
programs,  the  profit  realized  varied  almost  entirely  according  to  the  tiine 
of  sale.    Short  feeding  of  Medium  yearlings  for  winter  sale    netted  a  big 
loss.    Both  Good  and  Choice  yearlings  and  Good  heavy  steers  fed  for  the 
spring  market  proved  unrewarding.    Heifer  calves  fed  for  June-July  slaughter 
returned  close  to  an  average  profit,  partly  because  heifer  beef  was  dis- 
counted less-  than  in  previous  years.    Both  steer  calves  and  yearling  steers 
fed  for  the  late  summer  or  fall  market  returned  high  profits o    These  pro- 
grams took  full  advantage  of  the  summer  advance  in  prices »    Though  no  data 
are  in  the  table,  short  feeding  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  paid 
handsome  returns o 

In  September  and  October,  marketings  of  feeder  cattle  increased 
seasonally  and  a  large  number  came  from  drought  areas.    Many  of  the  drought- 
area  stock  were  in  below  average  condition.    Though  feeder  cattle  prices 
did  not  decline  greatly,  prices  of  the  lower  grades  fell  more  than  the 
higher  grades.    Calf  prices  slipped  off  more  than  higher  grade  steers,  and 
yearling  heifer  prices  more  than  steers.    Also,  prices  became  more  variable 
between  markets.    The  changed  relationship  between  prices  by  grades  and 
classes  changed  the  prospect  for  profits  for  one  program  versus  another 
from  that  described  in  this  Situation  for  August  17»    In  August,  Choice 
yearling  steers  seemed  to  be  underpriced  relative  to  calves,  heifers,  and 
lower  grade  steers,  from  the  standpoint  of  probable  feeding  profits.  In 
early  November,  with  prices  realigned,  there  seemed  less  advantage  for 
Choice  yearling  steers  over  other  classes  of  feeders* 

Feeding  programs  must  be  chosen  partly  according  to  the  circumstances 
on  each  farm,  not  by  the  price  outlook  alone.    Further,  the  variability  of 
prices  between  markets  offers  an  opportunity  for  skillful  buying,  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favorable  purchase  that  may  become  available.    This  is 
always  the  case  when  the  normal  flow  of  feeder  marketings  is  disturbed 
an  unusual  event,  such  as  severe  drought,  which  makes  an  unexpected  supply 
available  at  some  locations. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS  IN  1957 

Hog  Slaughter  to 
be  amaller"l)urlng 
Mpst  of  1957 

Slaughter  of  hogs  will  be  considerably  smaller  during  most  of  1957 
than  in  1956 o 

Until  about  August  of  1957,  hogs  vill  be  slaughtered  from  the  pig  crops 
of  1956,    The  spring  crop  was  reduced  8  percent,  and  producers  planned  in 
jTine  to  cut  back  fall  farrowings  by  7  percent.    According  to  a  September 
report  from  9  States,  farrowings  in  June  to  August  were  reduced  9  percent. 
But  producers  intended  to  hold  late  fall  farrowings  within  6  percent  of  1955 « 

The  8  percent  decrease  in  1956  spiring  pigs  was  confined  to  the  second 
half  of  the  farrowing  season*    By  this  timing,  the  resulting  drop  in  hog 
slaughter  was  delayed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  slaughtering  season* 
Only  in  October  did  the  level  of  weekly  slaughter  fall  below  the  previous 
year.    Slaughter  will  continue  below  in  months  aheado 


Table  7  .-  Pig  crops  and  hog  slaughter,  United  States, 
1950  to  dat^  with  slaughter  forecast  for  1957 


Year 

Pig  crop 

[  Total 
slaughter 

Spring 

•  Fall  ' 

•  • 

Total 

!  1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1950 

1951  ' 

1952  ' 
1953 
195U 
1955  • 
1956 
1957 

^  57,958 
61,298 
!  55,135 
:  U7,9U0 
:  52,852 
:  57,690 
:  53,085 

39,^23 
39,288 
33,69U 
29,971* 
33,978 
37,91U 
2/35,000 

97,381 
100,586 
88,829 
77,91ii 
86,830 
95,60U 
2/88,085 

79,263 
85,5140 
86,572 
7li,368 
71,U95 
81,058 
3/  85,000 
U/  80,500 

1/  Including  farm* 

2/  Estimate  based  on  farmers'  intentions  for  fall  farrowing  as  reported 
June  1  and  on  an  average  size  of  litter  for  the  fall  crop  with  allowance 
for  trend, 

3/  Partly  forecast. 

h/  Forecast, 
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Slaughter  in  December  to  February  will  be  down  from  a  year  earlier  by 
considerably  more  than  8  percent.    The  drop  in  March  to  July  slaughter  will 
reflect  the  actual  cut  made  in  fall  pigs,  plus  possibly  an  extra  reduction 
caused  by  fewer  sows  marketed  as  producers  retain  more  breeding  stock  to 
expand  fall  farrowings» 

1957  Spring  Pig  Crop 
to  Nearly  Equal  19^6 

Prospects  point  to  a  1957  spring  pig  crop  almost  as  large  as  that  of 

1956. 

MixBd  and  conflicting  factors  bear  on  spring  farrowings*    First  is  the 
hog-com  price  ratio,  which  in  September-December  will  average  between  llo5 
and  12. 5»    According  to  past  experience,  such  a  ratio  has  over  many  years 
been  accompanied  by  an  about  constant  number  of  farrowings  (table  8). 
Since  the  war,  however,  a  slightly  higher  ratio  has  been  required  to  keep 
farrowings  from  decreasing* 

Rising  prices  for  com  held  the  ratio  low  this  past  summer  and  early 
fall.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  com  harvest  the  com  price  has  slipped 
considerablyo    Bog  prices  stayed  up  better  than  usual  for  the  season  and  hog 
production  began  to  appear  more  profitable.    Without  doubt,  the  confidence 
of  many  producers  has  been  increased  r^arding  possible  profits  in  hogs 
for  1957. 

The  1956  com  crop  is  the  second  largest  on  records    A  crop  of  this 
size  would  give  a  big  impetus  to  hog  production  unless  a  large  part  were 
drained  off  by  price  support.    Support  is  available  (l)  to  producers  in  the 
commercial  area  who  meet  compliance  requirements,  at  a  rate  based  on  a 
national  average  of  $1#50  per  bushel;  (2)  to  noncomplying  producers  in  the 
commercial  area  at  a  rate  based  on  $1*2^;  (3)  outside  the  commercial  area,  at 
a  rate  based  on  |lo2U.    Some  com  will  go  under  support  at  the  ll.50  rate» 
More  problematical  is  the  quantity  for  $1,25  support.    As  that  support  price 
at  delivery  date  next  year  is  equivalent  to  only  about  $1.05  to  $1.10  at  the 
farm  in  the  fall,  it  is  not  overly  attractive  relative  to  prospects  for 
retioms  from  hogs. 

Hog  production  is  in  its  first  year  of  decline.    Seldom  in  the  past 
has  a  downtrend  failed  to  last  two  years  •    However,  hogs  have  never  traced 
so  regular  a  production  cycle  as  have  cattle,  and  the  historical  pattem  is 
not  very  reliable  for  making  a  forecast  for  1957* 

As  more  and  more  producers  abandon  their  previous  practice  of  having 
sows  farrow  according  to  a  distinct  spring-fall  pattern,  analyses  based  on 
the  traditional  two  seasons  have  less  and  less  validity.    Data  on  farrowings 
by  quarters  are  becoming  increasingly  helpful.    Last  spring,  for  instance, 
the  December-February  farrowings  were  up  1  percent  while  March-May  were  down 
13  percent.    In  September,  producers  in  9  States  said  their  plana  for  thia 
coming  December-February  called  for  U  percent  fewer  farrowings  than  last 
year.    It  is  possible  for  farrowings  to  shift  from  below  a  year  earlier  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1957  spring  season  to  above  in  the  second  half.  The 
season's  total  would  then  be  very  close  to  that  of  1956. 
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Table  8      ft>g-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season.  United  States 
and  North  Central  Region,  arrayed  according  to  United  States  ratio, 
and  niaraber  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  192U-56 


Tear 


Hog-com  price  ratio 
September-December  X/ 


United 
States 


'  North 

*  Central 
;  States 


Number 
of  sows 
farrowing 

following 
spring 


Increase  or  decrease 
from  preceding  spring 
in  0OW8  farrowing 


1,000  head" 


Number 
1,000  heaH" 


Percentage 
Percent 


1938  1 

17.2 

18.8 

8,692 

1,897 

27.9 

19i42    :  17*2 

18. u 

12,171* 

2,1*90 

25.7 

19ii8  ! 

17.1 

17.5 

8,820 

987 

12.6 

1926    :  16,6 

17.5 

9,751* 

706 

7.8 

1953  ! 

!  l5o8 

16.2 

7,669 

621* 

8.9 

19ia  s 

^  15.5 

16.3 

9,681i 

1,921* 

2U.8 

191*9  J 

f   15.  U 

15.8 

9,179 
6,795 

359 

U.1 

1937  ! 

t  15.3 

16.7 

618 

10.0 

19lt6  ! 

!  lll.S 

15.6 

8,5ii8 

U71 

5.8 

1935  5 

'  1U.7 

15.8 

6,95U 

1,U87 

27.2 

1932  ! 

!  1U.2 

17.I1 

9,123 

312 

3.5 

1950  ! 

!  13.5 
!  13.5 

13.7 

9,li8U 

305 

3.3 

1925  i 

15.3 

9,0U8 

711* 

8.6 

1951;  ' 

t  12.8 

13.0 

8,309 

6I4D 

8.3 

m5   J  12.7 

13.5 

8,077 

-225 

-2.7 

19I43  J 

12.U 

13.1i 

9,2li6 

-2,928 

-2U.1 

1910;  ! 

5  12.3 

13.1i 

8,302 

-91*1* 

-10.2 

1939  1 

!  12,0 

13.3 

8,2U7 

-l4l*5 

-5.1 

1931  ! 

!  12.0 

13.0 

8,811 

-160 

-1.8 

1956  1 

!2/llo5-12.5 

1951  ' 

11.5 

11.6 

8,311 

-1,173 

-12.U 

1955  ' 

:  11.14 

11.5 

8,116 
7,Olt5 

-193 

-2*3 

1952    t  11.3 

11.8 

-1,266 

-15*2 

19I47  i 

11.2 

11.2 

7,833 

-715 

-8.1* 

1927  ! 

\  11.2 

11.6 

9,301 
8,85U 

-1*53 

-U.6 

1928  ' 

\  11.2 

12.2 

-1*1*7 

-1*.8 

1930 

5  11.2 

12.3 

8,971 
8,278 

703 

8.U 

1929 

:  10.3 

10.9 

-576 

-6.5 

191iO 

r  10.0 

10.6 

7,760 

-1*87 

-5.9 

1936 

:  9.U 

9.I1 

6,177 
6,825 

-777 

-11.2 

1933 

:  8.6 

10.2 

-2,297 

-25.2 

1921i 

:  8.2 

8.7 

8,33U 
5,1*67 

-1,U65 

-15.0 

193U 

:  6.8 

7.0 

-1,358 

-19.9 

1/  Based  on  prices  received  by  farmers. 
2/  Partly  forecast. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  HOG-CORN  RATIO 
ON  SPRING  FARROWING 


20 
15 


^  RATIO* 

1924 


1929 
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1949 


1954 
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25 
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25 


CHANGE  IN  SOWS  FARROWING 
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IT 


-I  I  I  i_ 
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LJ_^  I  I  I  L 


J  I  I  L 


J  I  I  L 
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1930 


1935 


1940 


945 


1950 


1955 


♦  hoc-corw  price  ratio.  sepT .^ec .,  u.  s.  f*r«  basis 

OCHANCE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR  IN  SO»S  FARROWING  SPRING  PIGS 


U.   S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.   1839-56  (lU)      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


Late  19^7  Slaiighter  to  Reflect 
Size  of  Spring  Pigl^rop 

If  farrowings  during  the  6  months  of  the  spring  season  climb  back  to 
those  of  19^,  slaughter  late  in  1957  will  do  likewisee    ^  the  ending  months 
of  the  year  it  would  be  equal  to  the  comparable  1956  rate.    The  year's  total 
slaughter  may  be  around  5  percent  below  1956© 

Hog  Prices  to  Average  Higher 

Hogs  will  be  higher  in  price  next  year  than  in  1956.    As  slaughter 
this  winter  drops  farther  and  farther  below  last  winter,  prices  will  likely 
advance  and  will  be  much  above  the  depressed  price  of  early  1956.  The 
higher  level  will  continue,  except  for  seasonal  fluctuations,  diiring  most 
or  all  of  1957. 

The  increase  in  price  over  that  of  1956  could  be  substantial,  not 
because  pork  supplies  will  be  so  radically  different,  but  because  prices 
have  become  acutely  responsive  to  even  small  charges  in  supply.    Within  the 
last  32  months  the  monthLy  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago 
has  varied  between  extremes  of  $27.30  and  $10,73.    Variations  in  supply 
were  much  more  moderate. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  HOGS 


$  PER  100  LB. 


30 


Hog  price 


0  i'li'ilimil  I  Imiilniiil  I  I  I.niill  m.l  I  In.i.lm.il  I.ii.ilii.ii 

1947        1949        1951        1953  1955 

*FARITY  PRICE  BASED  ON  NEW  FORMULA  BEGINNING  JANUARY  1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  3478-  56  (  10  )  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


Somewhat  Higher  Prices  to  be 
Received  from  1957  Spring  Pigs 

If  the  1957  spring  crop  turns  out  about  as  expected  —  that  is,  a 
little  less  than  in  19^6  or  at  most  only  slightly  more  —  prices  for  the  hogs 
raised  from  it  would  probaliLy  be  at  least  as  high  as  those  from  19^6  spring 
pigs,  and  perhaps  somewhat  higher.    For  a  larger  population,  the  quantity  of 
pork  produced  per  person  would  be  at  most  no  greater  than  in  the  current 
August -February  period,  and  might  be  less.    Seriously  depressed  prices  are 
not  in  prospect  for  the  next  year  or  so« 

A  reduction  in  pig  crops  in  19^6  was  necessary  following  an  oversupply 
of  pork  in  19^^»    Henceforth  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  avoid  further 
decrease,  and  instead  to  hold  production  more  nearly  steady.    It  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  hog  producers,  marketers,  and  consumers  to  smooth  out  swings 
in  hog  production,  avoiding  variations  such  as  those  of  the  last  several 
years a 
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THE  OUTIDOK  FOR  SHEEP  AND  IAMBS  IN  19^7 

No  Discernible  Change 
in  Sheep  Inventories 

Sheep  numbers,  like  cattle,  are  "going  nowhere  fast."    Production  and 
disposition  are  nearly  in  balanceo    The  laiab  crop  of  19^  was  up  1  percent, 
and  slaiighter  of  sheep  and  lambs  may  be  down  about  1  percent.    These  changes 
are  approximately  enough  to  end  last  year's  small  decrease  in  inventoiy 
numbers.    They  might  even  allow  a  small  increaseo    But,  as  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  no  sizable  change  in  either  direction  is  in  view. 

In  sheep,  even  more  than  in  cattle,  a  relocation  between  regions  is  in 
progress*    While  the  United  States  total  number  has  been  essentially  stable, 
there  has  been  a  shift  from  West  to  East.    Texas  especially,  hard  hit  by 
drought,  has  reduced  inventories.    With  dryness  again  severe,  numbers  in  that 
State  are  in  all  probability  being  reduced  again*    Supporting  this  conclusion 
is  the  12  percent  larger  slaxoghter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  South  Central 
States  (which  include  Texas)  in  January-September  this  year  than  last. 
Furthermore,  the  increase  in  Mountain  States  also,  and  reductions  in  all  other 
regions,  suggest  that  sheep  production  is  still  migrating  eastward  (table  10) o 


Table  9  .-  Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  rarrches  January  1, 
lamb  crop,  number  slaughtered  and  wool  production. 
United  States,  1950  to  date 


Number  on  farms  January  1         .  .    iQjtal  :  Shorn 

 \  i  1  i  slaughter  :  wool 

^^^^      :  On  feed    :     Total    :  :       1/  :  production 

sheep     .  .  :  :  : 

1,000  head' 1,000  head'l,000  head  1,000  head  1,000  head      Mil,  lb. 


1950  t  26,182  3,6hh  29,826  17,905  13,2hh  217 

1951  !  27,251  3,382  30,633  17,978  11,^16  228 

1952  :  27,9Ul4  U,038  31,982  18,U79  1U,30U  233 

1953  :  27,593  U,307  31,900  19,U97  16,321  232 
195U  J  27,079  U,277  31,356  20,3Uo  16,255  236 

1955  t  27,137  h,hhS  31,582  20,187  16,553  233 

1956  2/  :  27,009  U,100  31,109  20,U28  3/l6,350  232 


1/  Including  farm. 
1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Partly  forecast 
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Table  10.-  Slaxighter  of  sheep  and  lambs  iinder  Federal  inspection, 
by  regions,  January-September  19^6  conpared  with  1955 


• 
• 

Region  i 
i 

^  January-September 
number  slaughtered 

■ 

1956          I  19^ 

x^ervenuago 

^  n  a  v%#v  A 

Ciiaage 

1,000  head 

l,ouu  nead 

Percent 

North  Atlantic  ! 

1,865 

1,965 

-5.1 

South  Atlantic  j 

— 

North  Central  ' 

East  J 

l,02i; 

1,036 

Northwest  s 

2,836 

3,098 

-8,5 

Southwest  ! 

85U 

922 

-7.1i 

South  Central  s 

1,181; 

1,060 

11.7 

Jfountain  ! 

r  1,159 

951 

21.9 

Pacific                     :  l,66h 

1,787 

-6.9 

United  States  : 

t  10,588 

10,820 

-2.1 

Since  May,  prices  of  lambs  have  been  considerably  higher  than  in 
1955.    Stronger  prices  for  beef  cattle  are  a  major  cause,  since  lamb 
prices  are  closely  related  to  prices  of  steers. 

In  addition  to  higher  prices  for  lambs,  producers  recently  received 
incentive  payments  on  1955-crop  wool.    The  payments  on  shorn  wool  were 
computed  at  UU»9  percent  of  the  actual  net  proceeds  received  by  each 
producer.    Payments  on  pulled  wool  were  at  77  cents  per  live  hundred- 
weight of  lambs  and  yearlings  sold  for  slaughter.    Total  payments  thax)Ugh 
September  30  were  56.3  million  dollars. 

Incentive  prices  for  1957-crop  wool  will  continue  at  62  cents  per 

pound. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  LAMBS 


$  PER  100  LB. 


PARfTY  PRICE  BASBD  ON  NEW  FORMULA  BECfNNfNC  JAHUARY  1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  3475-  5*  (  10  )  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Higher  prices  for  lambs  and  the  incentive  program  for  wool  are 
encouraging  to  an  e^qsansion  in  sheep  production.    Difficulty  in  obtaining 
labor  on  sheep  ranches  in  the  West,  and  prolonged  drought  in  the  South- 
west, restrain  any  increase.    Weather  conditions  in  sheep  producing  areas 
of  the  West  might  be  the  factor  determining  when  an  upturn  occurs*  Until 
expansion  is  begun  hj  holding  back  ewe  lambs  for  breeding,  annual  slaughter 
of  sheep  and  lambs  will  stay  at  around  its  present  level. 

Sheep  and  lamb  prices  in  1957  offer  good  hope  of  retaining  the  gain 
they  made  in  the  spring  of  1956o    But,  as  with  cattle  prices,  a  major 
cyclical  uptrend  is  not  in  prospect.    Prices  may  stay  above  a  year  earlier 
in  the  first  half  of  1957.    It  is  less  likely  that  they  will  do  so  in  the 
second  half. 


NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

Table  11  provides  recent  data  for  a  series  on  consumption  of  commer- 
cially produced  meat,  first  published  in  this  Situation  for  August  17,  1956. 
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Table  11,-  Supply  and  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  1956 


Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

'Civilian  consumption 

Period 

i  Begin-  | 

i  i 

i  stocks  1 

'  Exports 
Imports*  and 

J  shipments 

Civilian 

consumptias  Produc- 

Produc- 
tion 

Ending 
stocks 

iMilitary 

Total 

Per  person 
i/ 

tion 

1  Total    'Per  person 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  m.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Mil,  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Lb. 

Beef: 

April 

May 

June 

1,121 
1,195 
1,173 

188 
172 
155 

16  5 
12  k 

lo  0 

172 
155 
136 

32 

36 
3U 

1,116 

l,l8k 
1,166 

6.7 
7.1 
6.9 



— 

2nd  quarter 

3,U»9 

18b 

11 

136 

102 

3,U66 

20.7 

21.2 

July 
August 
Septan  ber 

1,199 
1,202 
±  f±\j^ 

136 
128 
120 

18  8 
28 

128 
120 
116 

3rd  quarter 

3,506 

136 

116 

V20.9 

Veal ! 

April 

^fc^y 

June 

112 
121 
123 

17 

16 
lU 

y  1 

16 
lU 
lu 

5 
h 
0 

108 

119 
116 

.7 
.7 



— 

2nd  quarter 

356 

17 

lli 

15 

3U3 

2.1 

2.2 

July 

August 

September 

132 
150 
lUo 

\h 
13 
12 

13 
12 
11 

h 
h 
5 

129 
IU7 

.8 
.9 







3rd  quarter 

U22 

lU 

11 

13 

V2.6 

Lamb  and 
muttons 

April 
May 

60 

52 

10 
9 

0 

3/  3/ 
y  y 

9 
8 
9 

a/ 
y 

61 

5U 
51 

.h 
.3 

.3 





2nd  quajrtsr 

166 

10 

y  y 

9 

1 

166 

1.0 

1.0 

JtiIt 

August 

September 

57 
62 

<7 

5  1 

9 
8 
9 

y  y 
y 

8 
9 
9 

3/ 
1 

3/ 

50 
60 

,3 
.h 





3rd  quarter 

176 

9 

9 

1 

^1.1 

tX)TK.t 

April 
May 

OJ.J 

778 

711 

5IU 

510 

15  10 
17  12 

510 
U57 

Toll 

18 
21 

80U 
815 
758 

U.8 
li.9 
U.5 





2nd  quarter 

2,302 

51U 

U6  32 

39lt 

59 

2,377 

ll».2 

15.1* 

July 

August 

September 

691 
721 
767 

39U 
307 
20U 

lU  9 
12 

307 
20U 



— 

3rd  quarter 

2,179 

39a 

V15.I 

All  meat: 

April              :  2,106 
May                 1  2,1148 
Juno              I  2,059 

729 
707 
63U 

31  15 

29  16 

30  19 

707 

63U 

553 

55 
62 
60 

2,089 
2,172 
2,091 

12.5 
13.0 
12.5 

2nd  quarter 

1  6,313 

727 

90  50 

553 

177 

6,352 

38.0 

39.8 

July 

August 

Septembor 

I  2,079 
•  2,135 
1  2,069 

553 
h56 

3ia 

32  17 
Uo 

U56 
3U1 
299 

3rd  q-uarter 

6,263 

553 

299 

5/39.7 

1/  DsrivBd  from  estimates  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  rappllos,  u  int«r]3olat«d  from  quarterly 
data. 

2/  Incliidea  production  and  coneuaption  from  farm  slaughtar. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds, 
k/  Estimated, 
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5-IEAR  OUTIDOK  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS 
Highlights  in  the  5-7ear  outlook  for  meat  animals  are  the  following: 

(1)  So  long  as  employment  and  consumers*  incomes  continue  upward,  the 
future  for  meat  animals  is  relatively  bright. 

(2)  A  further  expansion  in  production  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  last  few 
years  is  not  espectedo    It  appears  that  even  with  present  high  incomes 
of  consumers,  whenever  the  supply  for  consumption  exceeds  l60  pounds 
per  person,  the  price  structure  to  producers  is  endangered*  The 
uptrend  in  production  already  has  halted.    When  it  commences  again,  it 
will  likely  be  slower  than  recently. 

(3)  The  tendency  toward  a  persistent  increase  in  marketing  margins  for  meat 
is  a  factor  limiting  probable  output.    If  the  marketing  margin  increases 
1  cent  per  retail  pound  without  an  accompanying  increase  in  incomes  of 
consumers,  it  can  be  shown  that  production  must  be  reduced  almost 

5  percent  if  prices  to  producers  are  not  to  fall.   While  higher  margins 
have  been  partially  associated  with  higher  consumer  incomes,  the  fact 
remains  that  efficiencies  in  marketing  meat  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  general  rate  of  technological  advance  in  the  economy. 

(h)    An  ample  supply  of  feed  will  be  available.    Uninterrupted  progress 
has  been  made  in  production  of  both  grain  and  forage  feeds.    It  is 
significant  that  in  19^  a  second-largest  crop  of  com  was  harvested 
despite  acreage  allotments  and  dry  weather  in  the  Western  Com  Belt 
and  Southwest.    Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  marketing 
season  a  little  over  a  billion  bushels  of  corn  and  220  million 
bushels  of  small  feed  grains  were  in  storage  under  loan  or  in  Govem- 
ment  hands.    The  893  million  bushels  of  Government-owned  wheat  are  a 
potential  source  of  feed  also*    The  Soil  Bank  is  not  expected  to 
prevent  a  gradual  increase  in  meat  animal  production.    Much  of  the 
effect  of  the  Bank  will  be  to  reduce  carryover  stocks  of  grain© 

(5)  Technological  gains  in  production  of  livestock  will  continue© 
Achievenents  in  broiler  production  are  a  challenge  to  meat  animal 
producers  —  and  one  that  will  be  met,  at  least  to  some  d^ree^ 

(6)  Prices  as  well  as  income  from  meat  animals  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  farm  products.    Meat  animals  will  probably 
contribute  a  rising  proportion  of  total  cash  income  to  farmers* 
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The  Supply  of  Feed 

In  the  last  four  years  an  average  of  121;  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
has  been  produced.    This,  together  with  other  feeds,  allowed  for  the  feeding 
of  16$  million  animal  units  plus  the  addition,  during  that  span,  of  approxi- 
mately 21  million  tons  to  the  carryover  of  those  grains. 

Without  the  Soil  Bank,  a  gradual  uptrend  from  the  12ii-ton  average  pro- 
duction could  be  expected  in  future  years.    The  Bank  will  reduce  that 
prospect.    Reliable  estimates  of  the  influence  of  the  Bank  are  difficult  to 
make,  since  there  will  be  no  sign-up  until  early  in  19^7.    Also,  the  eventual 
effect  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  will  be  different  from  the  shorter-run 
impact  of  the  Acreage  Reserve.    The  former  would  ultimately  support  produc- 
tion of  roTighage-consuming  animals;  the  latter,  if  successful,  will  bear  on 
current  production  of  feed  grains  and,  depending  on  policies  as  to  release 
of  CCC  grain,  could  have  a  restrictive  influence  on  grain-consuming  livestock 
production.    Calculations  for  the  next  five  years  relate  chiefly  to  the 
Acreage  Reserve.    They  are  best  made  by  assuming  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
Bank  goal  to  be  achieved,  and  of  assuming  further  that  the  land  in  the  Bank, 
if  cropped,  would  have  produced  a  certain  fraction  of  national  average 
3d.elds.    Arrived  at  in  this  way,  the  maximum  reduction  if  participation  were 
high  and  Bank  land  yields  were  only  moderately  below  the  United  States  aver- 
age would  be  around  10  million  tons.    This  doubtless  seriously  overstates  the 
potential.    With  less  participation  and  considerably  less  than  average 
yields  on  Bank  land,  the  effect  of  the  Bank  on  feed  grain  output  could 
easily  be  no  more  than  half  the  maximum,  or  even  less© 

Such  considerations,  while  relevant,  are  not  essential  to  an  estimate 
of  the  future.    For  the  Barik  program  may  be  said  to  have  three  objectives: 
(l)  to  restrain  livestock  production  below  the  excessive  level  such  as  in  the 
winter  of  19$$~$6,  which  severely  reduced  prices;  (2)  to  permit  present 
carryover  stocks  of  feed  to  be  absorbed;  (3)  by  these  two  actions  to  bring 
the  feed  supply  and  livestock  production  in  balance  with  each  other  and  with 
population,  so  that  after  a  few  years  production  can  continue  without  such 
restraint.    The  extent  of  participation  and  rate  of  redemption  or  sale  of 
Government  grain  will  be  factors  in  the  relation  between  the  first  two 
objectives. 

Estimates  made  a  year  ago  have  been  changed  only  slightly,  1/   As  an 
average  for  19^9-62,  around  nk  million  animal  units  may  be  fed.  This 
would  be  7^  percent  more  than  the  present  number*    Production  of  livestock 
products  (meat,  dairy  products  and  poultry  products  combined)  would  be  up 
slightly  more,  due  to  the  slow  increase  in  production  per  unit. 


1/  Reported  in  this  Situation  for  November  lU,  1955  and  in  The  Intermediate 
Outlook  for  Meat  Animals,  AM5  and  ARS,  USDA,  Nov.  1955  (processedTT 
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Hoga 

The  next  year  or  so  will  provide  a  clue  as  to  how  large  the  potential 
for  hog  production  may  be.    As  reported  in  the  earlier  section  on  the  1957 
outlook  for  meat,  the  price  of  pork  at  retail  has  been  exceptionally  low  as 
judged  by  previous  relationships  to  the  supply  of  pork  and  incomes  of 
consumers©    If  this  situation  proves  temporary  an  increase  in  hog  production 
can  be  expected  in  the  next  several  years*,    To  hold  pork  consumption  at 
65  to  6?  pounds  per  person  is  a  modest  goal  and  ought  to  be  achievable. 
For  a  population  of  180  million  in  1960-62,  the  equivalent  annual  pig  crop 
would  be  100  million,  lU  percent  larger  than  that  of  1956.    Annual  hog 
slaughter  would  be  around  90  million.    Prices  of  hogs  will  bear  about  an 
average  relationship  to  the  price  of  com,  and  may  be  reasonably  acceptable 
to  pTCducerso 


Cattle 

Cattle  numbers  seem  likely  to  be  on  a  new  uptrend  "by  1960-62,    It  is 
doubtful  that  numbers  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  bountiful  83  pounds 
of  beef  that  each  consumer  had  in  1956.    A  consumption  rate  of  around 
75  pounds  is  projected.    This  would  be  more  than  in  any  years  except  1953 
to  1956.    The  cattle  inventory  is  estimated  at  96  to  100  million  head,  and 
will  be  climbing.    Cattle  prices  are  considered  likely  to  be  higher  than 
now,  and  high  enough  to  return  average  profits  to  producers  and  feeders. 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

The  failure  of  sheep  inventories  to  turn  upward  thus  far  makes  a 
projection  for  1960-62  highly  uncertain.    It  is  assumed  that  at  the  least, 
numbers  and  production  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  supply  of  lamb  at 
its  recent  level  of  U  to       pounds  per  person.    For  this,  the  January 
inventory  would  be  33  to  35  million  compared  with  31«1  million  in  1956o 
Prices  would  average  a  little  higher  than  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Table  12.-  Selected  series  related  to  feed  grains,  meat  animals  and 
meat  consumption,  averages  1935-52,  annual  1953-56, 
and  projected  average  1959-62 


Average     '  '  ]  Frojecte 

*  1935-»19U8-  ^  1953  I  195U  t  1955  *:  !  J^^^^ 

!  39  !  52  :      :      :      :      !  2/ 


Item 


Dbit 


jProjected 

2/ 


:Mil,  tons 

s  75.3 

101.3 

99.7 

100.5 

106.0 

103.7 

109 

:  i 
:ML1»  tons 
:  Ton 

I  J 

i  93.5 
:  .65 

126.1 
.77 

125.8 
.80 

126. li 
.78 

131.7  130.0 
.80  .80 

137 
.79 

:    Mil.  ) 

t  lij3.8 

163.3 

156.7 

161.5 

16U.9 

162.0 

17li 

tMil.  head: 

66.8 

80.U 

9Uo2 

95.7 

96.6 

97.5 

96-100 

:Mil.  head 
:M11.  head 

:  51.2 
:  68.6 

31.5 
92.8 

31.9 
77.9 

31.ij 
86.8 

31.6 

95.6 

31.1 

33-35 
100 

:M11.  head 
:Mil.  head- 
:Mil.  head 

i  2U.8 
'  21.8 
:  56.8 

29.0 
lli.O 
79.U 

36.7 
16.3 
7U.li 

39.2 
16.3 
71.5 

39.U 
16.6 
81.1 

Uo.U 
16.U 
85.0 

38-39 
17.0-17.5 
89-90 

Feed  grains 

Fed  to  livestock 

All  concentrates 
Used  for  livestock 
feed 

Fed  per  aninal  unit 

Livestock 

Animal  units  3/ 
Meat  animals 

Cattle  and  calves 
on  fanns,  Jan.  1 
Sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms,  Jan.  1 
Pig  crop 
Slaughter 
Cattle  and  calves 
Sheep  and  lambs 
Hogs 
Meat  production 
(dressed  weight) 
Beef  and  veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork,  excl.  lard 


MQ.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


t 


7,975  10,550  13,953  ll;,6lo  15,11*6  15,900  15,256- 

15,500 

870  623  729  73U  758  71*0  775-800 
7,337  10,813  10,006   9,870  10,991  11,285  12,000- 

12,250 


Total 

tMil.  lb. 

:16,182 

21,986 

2U,688 

25,211j 

26,895 

27,925 

27,75&- 

28,250 

Meat  consumption  i 

■ 

per  person 

Beef 

.    Lb.  ! 

•  5U.8 

60o9 

76.5 

79.0 

80.9 

835 

7U-76 

Veal 

;  Lb. 

!  8.1 

7.9 

9.1* 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

8.0-8.5 

Lamb  and  mutton 

!      Lb.  J 

•  6.7 

ii.l 

U.6 

U.5 

U.6 

U.U 

U-U.5 

Pork,  excl.  lard 

I    Lb,  ! 

55.7 

68.8 

62.6 

59.2 

65.9 

66.3 

65-67 

Total 

Lb. 

!  125.3 

iia.7 

153.1 

152.6 

160.7 

163.^ 

1^2-155 

1/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  prospects  In  Ifovember  1956. 

2/  Projections  under  assuo^lons  of  high  employment  and  ample  feed  supply.  Feeding 
and  animal  units  are  for  3  feeding  years  beginning  October  1959}  livestock  and  meat 
data  are  for  calendar  years  1960-62. 

3/  Grain-constBtting  units  fed. 

^  1956  fall  crop  based  on  June  intentions. 
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APPENDIX 


The  follovlng  are  statements  prepared  for  the  Extension" 
Outlook  Conference,  November  26-30,  1956.    Formerly  pro- 
vided as  handouts  at  the  Conference,  they  are  included 
here  because  of  their  general  interest. 


NEW  STATISTICS  km  REPORTS  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Quarterly  Pig  Crop  Reports  —    Beginning  in  September  this  year, 
March  and  September  quarterly  pig  crop  reports  for  selected  States  are  being 
issued  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  USDA  from  Washingtono    These  are  an 
addition  to  the  regular  June  and  December  releases  for  the  entire  United 
States.    Previously  the  quarterly  reports,  undertaken  as  State  programs  with 
State-Federal  matching  funds,  had  been  issued  only  in  the  individual  States. 

The  March  and  September  reports  have  been  developed  during  the  past 
four  years  and  now  include  data  for  9  Com  Belt  States,  which  have  over 
70  percent  of  the  total  pig  cropo    These  reports  include  statistics  on 
farrowings  during  the  previous  3  months  plus  breeding  intentions  for  the 
following  6  months,  along  with  inventory  estimates  of  hogs  on  hand*  Some 
expansion  is  planned  also  for  the  June  and  December  releases. 

Calf  Crop  Report  —     In  1956  for  the  first  time  an  official  prelimin- 
ary estLmate  of  the  current    year's  calf  crop  was  available  in  July^  In 
prior  years,  no  official  estimate  of  the  calf  crop  was  made  until  mid- 
February  of  the  following  year,  shortly  after  the  release  of  January  1  inven- 
tory data.    Final  estimates  will  still  be  published  in  mid-Februaiyo 

The  July  report  includes  estimates  by  States  of  the  number  of  calves 
bom  during  the  year  based  on  births  to  June  1.    As  a  large  part  of  the 
calves  are  dropped  before  June  1  and  calf  losses  during  the  r«naining  months 
of  the  year  are  less  variable  than  daring  the  winter  and  spring,  the  July 
estimate  should  provide  a  reasonably  reliable  indication  of  the  total  crop 
and  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  forecasting  cattle  production  during  the  current 
and  following  yeaxa 

Cold  Storage  Report    —    Beginning  early  in  1957  statistics  on  the 
stocks  of  pork  in  cold  storage  (released  in  the  Cold  Storage  Report)  will  be 
expanded  to  include  data  on  specified  cuts.    Stocks  currently  reported  as 
frozen  pork  will  be  divided  into  frozen  hams,  frozen  bellies,  frozen  picnics 
and  other  frozen  cuts*    Cooler  stocks,  which  include  pork  in  cure  or  cured, 
will  be  broken  down  to  show  dry  salt  bellies  and  other  dry  salt  pork 
separately* 

These  statistics  will  be  a  helpful  addition  to  the  pork  inventory 
pictui*e,  and  should  provide  a  basis  for  more  efficient  use  of  available 
storage  space. 
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GOVERNMEMT  PRICE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  APPLICABLE  TO  LPTESTOCK  1/ 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  price  support  to  nonbasic  agricultural  comodities, 
including  livestock,  at  a  level  generally  not  exceeding  90  percent  of  parityo 
However,  because  of  the  nature  of  livestock  production,  the  perishability  of 
livestock  products,  and  other  factors,  price  supports  at  specific  levels  are 
not  generally  used  for  meat  animals.    Instead,  a  number  of  other  programs 
such  as  Section  32  and  Section  6  purchases,  and  exports  under  Public  Law  U80, 
have  been  designed  to  provide  market  assistance  to  producers  of  these 
perishable  products. 

Section  32  Prograuns  (Section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  7Uth  Congress,  as 
amended j —  Section  3^  funds  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  price  assistance  principally  to  nonbasic  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  for  which  price  support  is  not  required  by  law.    Section  32 
programs  are  perrdissive;  they  are  not  mandatory* 

Most  Section  32  programs  do  not  seek  to  support  prices  at  specific 
levels,  but  to  remove  burdensome  surpluses,  expand  outlets  eind  consumption, 
and  inqjrove  price  levels* 

Section  32  programs  are  financed  by  a  continuing  appropriation  equal 
to  30  percent  of  all  import  duties  collected  annually  (nonagricultural  as 
well  as  agricultural)  plus  unused  balances  up  to  $300  milliono    In  any 
fiscal  year  not  more  than  2^  percent  of  the  available  Section  32  funds  may 
be  expended  for  any  one  conmodity  or  products  thereof* 

In  addition,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  ?^0  million  each  year  to  supplement  Section  32  funds*  The 
Act  specified  that  not  more  than  ^  percent  of  those  funds  may  be  devoted 
to  any  one  commodity  or  products  thereof*    The  legislation  merely  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds,  and  no  appropriation  has  been  made. 

The  Department  usually  has  operated  its  Section  32  programs  for  live- 
stock by  purchasing  surplus  livestock  products  through  regular  trade  channels 
and  donating  them  to  nonpjrofit  School  Lunch  programs,  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  other  eligible  outlets.    Purchases  are  limited  to  the  quantities 
than  can  be  utilized  by  the  eligible  outlets  and  are  not  stockpiled* 
Purchases  are  made  at  regular  intervals,  usually  weekly,  and  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis*    This  is  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  prices  paid  being  out  of 
line.    Purchases  of  meat  products  are  restricted  to  vendors  operating  under 


1/  Contributed  from  Livestock  Division,  AMS, 
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Federal  inspection  in  order  that  the  products  may  be  shipped  coiintrj^de, 
and  also  to  insure  the  meeting  of  all  sanitary  requirements  "which  the 
Department  considers  necessary©    Distribution  of  the  products  to  the 
nonprofit  School  Lunch  programs  and  other  eligible  outlets  is  nationwide 
in  its  application  and  hence  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  Federal  super- 
vision.   Also,  the  Department  usually  requires  special  product  specifica- 
tions to  insure  that  the  products  purchased  be  of  a  uniform  high  quality 
and  wholesome* 

In  1956  the  Department  has  had  four  Section  32  surplus  removal  pro- 
grams for  meat  and  meat  products o    Early  in  April  1956  a  poric  and  lard 
purchase  program,  which  had  begun  in  November  1955,  was  concluded.  During 
the  five  months  that  program  was  in  operation  approximately  159  million 
pounds  of  pork  products  and  39  million  pounds  of  lard  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  about  $99 #5  million.    The  program  was  undertaken  to  encourage 
domestic  consianption  of  pork  and  lard  and  to  provide  price  assistance  to 
hog  producers. 

On  October  2,  1956  the  Department  commenced  a  lard  purchase  program 
as  a  surplus  removal  operation  to  help  the  hog  market.    Under  this  program 
15«7  million  pounds  of  lard  had  been  purchased  through  October  31.  Mean- 
while, October  hog  receipts  rose  rapidly  and  by  late  October  the  increase 
in  marketings  had  brought  a  sharp  break  in  prices.    On  October  30  the 
Department  announced  a  broad  pork  purchase  program,  with  initial  purchases 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  November  9.    For  the  lard  and  pork  purchase 
programs  combined,  a  total  of  $100  million  of  Section  32  funds  were 
authorized. 

The  Department  has  also  had  a  Section  32  beef  purchase  program  in 
operation  this  fall.    This  program  was  begun  in  late  Septanber  to  provide 
market  assistance  to  cattlemen,  particularly  to  help  stabilize  prices  of 
lower  grade  cattle  during  the  time  >iien  marketings  were  seasonally  largest. 
Purchases  have  been  frozen  ground  beef  (iiambui^er  style)  produced  from  U.  S. 
Commercial  or  U.  S.  Utility  grades.    Through  November  2,  146.8  million  pounds 
of  beef  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $l6.2  million. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  —  Section  6  of  the  Act  provides  for  direct 
Federal  e^enditures  for  purchase  by  the  Department  of  agricultural 
commodities  (including  livestock  pro(iicts)  and  other  foods  to  be  distributed 
among  schools  participating  in  the  School  Lunch  program.    The  larger  part  of 
the  funds  for  the  School  Lunch  program  goes  directly  to  the  States  for 
distribution  to  the  participating  schools  in  the  form  of  cash  reimbursement. 
The  purchases  of  food  with  Section  6  funds  are  supplemental  to  these 
directly  allocated  funds.    During  1956  no  meat  products  have  been  purchased 
direct  by  the  Department  with  Section  6  funds.    However,  $83.6  million  of 
School  Lunch  funds  have  been  allocated  to  the  States  for  distribition  to 
participating  schools. 
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Public  Law  ItSO,  83d  Congress — ("Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  195^1*") — Title  !•    This  l^islation  provides  for  the 
disposal  abroad  of  surplus  agricultural  coraaodities  for  foreign  currencies. 

Livestock  and  meat  products,  namely  lard,  tallow  and  grease,  beef, 
pork,  and  variety  meats  have  been  exported  under  Title  I  of  P»L.  kQO  this 
year*    As  of  October  30,  agreements  had  been  signed  with  12  couxiteies 
providing  for  the  sale  of  approximately  U28  million  pounds  of  meat  and 
animal  fats  valued  at  about  |71  million.    Some  of  the  more  important 
contracts  include  provisions  for  the  sale  of  155  million  pounds  of  lard  to 
Yugoslavia,  UO  million  pounds  of  beef  to  Israel,  20  million  pounds  of  canned 
pork  to  Korea,  and  $6  million  pounds  of  beef,  5  million  pounds  of  haras  and 
other  pork  products  and  51  million  pounds  of  inedible  tallow  to  Spain. 
(See  an  e3q3anded  statement  on  export  programs  on  page  37 •) 

CCC  Price  Support  Purchases — Under  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19h9f  as  amended,  which  is  the  basic  legislation  providing  for  stabili- 
zation of  prices  of  agricultural  comodities,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  provide  price 
support  to  nonbasic  agricultxiral  commodities,  including  livestock,  at  a 
level  generally  not  exceeding  90  percent  of  parity*    However,  before  such 
operations  can  be  undertaken,  eight  factors  listed  in  the  Legislation  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  including  (l)  the  perishability  of  the 
commodity,  (2)  the  ability  to  dispose  of  stocks  acquired  through  such  price 
support  operations,  and  (3)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  producers  to 
keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand*    Under  CCC  price  support  operation  the 
support  is  committed  at  specific  dollar-and-cent  levels*    Price  support 
operations  have  not  been  undertake  for  meat  animals  since  1950* 

Direct  Payments  to  Wool  Producers— Iftider  provisions  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  195u  price  support  has  been  provided  through  incentive  payments 
for  wool  and  mohair*    The  shorn  wool  incentive  level  for  the  1955  marketing 
year  (April  1,  1955  to  March  31>  1956)  was  62  cents  per  pound  for  wool  and 
70  cents  per  pound  for  mohair*    Payments  to  producers  were  made  to  bring 
the  average  price  received  for  wool  up  to  the  incentive  level  of  62  cents 
and  amounted  through  Septanber  30  to  $56*3  million.    Of  that  total,  $U9»1 
million  was  made  for  shorn  wool  and  $7 -2  million  for  wool  on  lambs  marketed 
for  slaughter*    No  payments  were  made  on  mohair  since  the  average  price 
received  by  producers  vxas  above  70  cents  per  pound*    The  same  incentive 
levels  of  62  and  70  cents  per  pound  are  in  effect  for  the  1956  and  1957 
marketing  years* 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK,  MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS  3/ 

United  States  imports  of  meat,  which  have  been  trending  downward  dur- 
ing recent  years,  are  expected  to  total  around  36?  million  pounds  in  19^6 • 
Under  the  stimulus  of  P^Lo  I4.8O  and  other  legislation,  meat  exports  will  show 
a  moderate  gain  this  year  over  a  year  earlier.    Net  imports  of  meat  for  1956 
are  1/2  of  one  percent  of  domestic  prodviction<,    Some  gain  in  both  imports 
and  exports  is  likely  in  1957 *  with  net  imports  expected  to  total  about  the 
same  as  this  year's  low  level.    Export  prograns  have  assisted  in  boosting 
outshipments  of  animal  fats.    In  1956  over  one-fourth  of  United  States  lard 
production  and  one-half  of  tallow  and  grease  output  will  be  exported* 

loaports 

Beef  imports  during  1956  are  expected  to  total  somewhat  less  than  in 
1955  and  might  be  the  smallest  since  19U7.    Some  increase  in  imports  is 
possible  in  1957*    Imports  are  mainly  canned  corned  beef  from  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Uruguay*    This  product  is  not  packed  in  small  cans  in  the 
IMited  States  and  foreign  sources  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  limited 
qxiantities  of  fresh  beef  are  imported  from  Canada  and  processing  beef  from 
Mexico,    Uruguay  and  Brazil  have  experienced  difficulties  in  exporting 
canned  beef  to  the  United  States  in  recent  months  due  to  relatively  small 
domestic  meat  supplies  and  high  costs  in  relation  to  the  export  prices* 
Special  subsicfy  programs  are  in  force  to  stimulate  exports.    Argentina  has 
greatly    increased  its  beef  production  in  the  past  2  years  and  a  further 
increase  in  output  is  expected  in  1957 • 

Relatively  small  quantities  of  fresh  and  cured  beef  and  some  cattle 
are  imported  from  Canada  and  Mexico*    In  1956  only  around  12  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal  and  50,000  cattle  and  calves  are  being  received  from  Canada 
and  6  million  pounds  and  80,000  head  from  Mexico*    No  large  imports  of  beef 
or  cattle  from  either  Canada  or  Mexico  are  likely  in  1957*    High  economic 
activity  in  Canada  together  with  an  increasing  population  is  creating  an 
unusually  strong  demand  for  meat  there.    Cattle  slaughter  has  been  at  a 
record  level  but  small  quantities  of  beef  and  few  cattle  have  been  available 
for  export.    Northern  Mexican  ranchers  have  relatively  few  cattle  for  sale 
due  to  several  years  of  drought  and  losses  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
prior  to  January  1,  1955*    I-fexico  has  recently  had  approval  of  a  5  million 
dollar  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  pirrchases  of  beef  and 
dairy  breeding  cattle  from  the  United  States*    Mexico  has  imported  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  hogs  for  breeding  purposes  under  its  National  program 
to  increase  livestock  output  and  reduce  imports  of  lard,  tallow,  wool, 
and  hides* 


l/Adapted  from  "United  States  Livestock,  Meat  and  Meat  Products:  Foreign 
Trade  Outlook  for  1957j*'  Livestock  and  Jfeat  Products  Division,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Novenber  1956* 
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Table  13*-  United  States  production  and  foreign  trade  in  meat  and  selected  bjproducts,  1951-56  1/ 

Beef  and  Veal 


1           Exports  and  shipnents 

:    Exports  and 

Tear 

!  Pro- 
1  duction 

1  Inports 
t 

t 

j  Sxports 

'  Shipments* 

•     to  U.  S.'  Total 

'Territories' 

:  Net 
:  imports 

:  Net 
:  exports 

:  shipments  as 
:  a  percentage 
:  of  production 

•  Hil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

m.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Al.  lb. 

Percent 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956  V 

9,896 
10,819 
13,953 
1U,610 
15,11*6 
!  15,900 

U8U 
U29 
271 
226 
222 
201 

15 
20 

U5 
1*3 
50 
7U 

5 
10 
13 
15 
18 
20 

20 

30 

2/60 
1/61* 
66 
9U 

1(61* 
399 
211 
162 
151* 
107 

0.2 
.3 
.1* 
,h 
•1* 
•6 

Pozic,  excluding  lard 

1951 
1952 
1953 

195U  1 
1955 
1956  V 

ll,li8l 
n,527 
10,006 
9,870 
!  10,991 
11,285 

51 

71 

16U 
18U 
175 
165 

93 
108 
85 
60 
73 
85 

1*3 
1*6 
U9 
1*5 
53 
55 

136 
15U 
131* 
105 
126 
lltO 

30 
79 
li9 

25 

85 
83 

1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 

LaBb  and  Mutton 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 

1956  y 

521 
t  6U8 
729 
73U 
758 
!  7U0 

7 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

6 
5 
1 

1 

2 

.2 
.2 
•3 
.3 
.1 
.1* 

Total  meats 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956  V 

:  21,898 
!  22,99U 
:  2U,688 
•  25,211» 
26,895 
:  27,925 

51»2 
506 
1»38 

ia2 

399 
367 

109 
129 
13U 
105 
12U 
162 

U8 
56 
62 
60 
71 
75 

157 
185 
2/196 

3/i7i 

195 
237 

385 
321 
2li2 
2la 
201* 
130 

.7 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.8 

Lard, 

ineHuding  rendered  poric  fat 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 
1956  V 

!  2,863 
2,881 
«  2,355 
1  2,330 

:  2,660 
:  2,750 

7 

689 
63U 
1*23 
1*65 
562 
700 

51* 
60 
53 
56 
58 
60 

71*3 
69U 
1*76 
521 
620 
760 

71*3 
687 
U76 
521 
620 
760 

26.0 
2U.1 
20.2 
22,k 
23.3 
27.6 

Tallovs  and  greases 


1951  : 

2,Ji01 

1* 

552 

552 

5U8 

23.0 

1952  » 

2,502 

1 

785 

785 

78U 

31.1* 

1953  : 

2,923 

1 

1,21*2 

1,21*2 

l,2la 

1*2.5 

195U  ! 

2,91*0 

k 

1,198 

1,198 

1,191* 
1,325 

1*0.7 

1955  « 

3,169 

3 

1,328 

1,328 

ia.9 

1956  y  : 

3,385 

3 

1,700 

1,700 

1,697 

50.2 

1/  All  meat  items  are  carcass  veight  equivalent;  jLard  and  tallov,  product  weight. 

2/  Includes  2  million  pounds  (carcase  wight  equivalent)  of  canned  beef  and  gravy  procured  by  USDA  and 
shipped  by  CARE. 

2/  Includes  3  million  pounds  (carcass  walgbt  equivalent)  of  canned  beef  and  gravy  transferred  from 
Section  32  for  shipnent  to  Germany  and  6  all lion  pounds  for  CARE. 
Ij/  PrellKlnary. 
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United  States  imports  of  pork  this  year  apparently  vUl  be  moderately 
below  the  relatively  high  level  of  last  year.    Nbt  much  change    in  pork 
imports  seems  like]y  in  19^7 «    Most  of  the  imports  are  canned  hams  and 
shoulders  from  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Canada,  Western  Germany  and  Poland 
and  fresh  and  frozen  pork  from  Canada.    Current  indications  are  that  hog 
slaughter  will  decline  in  19^7  in  Denmark  and  Canada  and  the  change  in  the 
Netherlands  will  be  insignificant*    Denmark  has  reduced  its  export  bonuses 
on  all  export  sales  to  dollar  areas  from  8  to  6  percent.    West  Germany  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  ship  haras  to  the  United  States  because  of  high  meat 
prices  in  the  Republic » 

Exporters  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  interested  in  increasing 
e:q)orts  of  frozen  lamb  cuts  to  the  United  States.    However,  there  has  not 
been  any  evidence  of  a  sharp  upturn  in  Ifaited  States  imports  of  these 
pro ducts • 

Exports 

United  States  exports  of  meats,  lard,  tallows  and  greases,  vaidety 
meats,  cattle  hides,  and  calf  skins  continue  at  high  levels  and  prospects 
appear  to  be  favorable  for  the  future  if  economic  conditions  abroad  remain 
strong.    United  States  products  are  priced  relatively  low  and  are  able  to 
compete  effectively  with  those  from  other  countries.    The  United  States  is 
the  dominant  exporter  in  the  world  of  lard  and  tallow  and  greases*  Consid- 
erable exports  of  packinghouse  products  are  being  financed  by  programs  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  by  the  Department  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  U80.    Although  world  meat  production  continues 
to  increase,  general  prosperity  exists  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
This  has  tended  to  reduce  world  exports  and  to  increase  meat  consumption  in 
a  number  of  countries*    The  large  import  requirements  are  particularly 
significant  in  Western  Europe  which  is  a  deficit  producer  of  meat  and 
meat  products* 

IMted  States  exports  of  tallow  and  grease  ha^  risen  from  5^2  million 
pounds  in  19^  to  1,2  billion  in  1953  and  to  1.3  billion  in  1955.    This  year 
exports  may  reach  1*7  billion  pounds*    Hiring  1955*  57  percent  of  the 
exports  went  to  Europe  where  the  leading  importers  were  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  West  Germany,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia.  In 
the  same  year  21  percent  was  destined  for  Asia,  where  Japan  was  the  largest 
market.    Another  9  percent  was  shipped  to  countries  in  North  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Canada  being  the  largest  markets.    Last  year  8  percent 
of  the  United  States  export  market  was  in  Africa  where  Egypt  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  were  the  largest  customers.    The  remaining  k  percent 
was  shipped  to  South  Ameidcan  countries. 
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During  the  first  10  months  of  19^6  the  Department  agreed  to  sell  98,6 
million  pounds  of  tallows  and  greases  to  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Chile,  Tvirkey, 
Nationalist  China,  and  Israel  for  local  currencies  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  U80,    Only  about  2k  million  pounds  had  been  shipped  through 
October  18.    Purchase  authorizations  issued  by  ICA.throTigh  September  1956 
included  U5  million  pounds  of  tallows  and  greases  for  Nationalist  China, 
Korea  and  Yugoslavia. 

United  States  exports  of  lard  may  total  around  700  million  pounds  in 
19$6  or  about  a  fourth  of  the  Iftiited  States  production.    In  addition  60  rail- 
lion  pounds  are  expected  to  be  shipped  to  U.  S.  Territories o    United  States 
exports  account  for  around  four-fifths  of  the  total  world  trade  in  lard« 
Cuba  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  most  important  single  export  markets* 
In  19^5  over  53  percent  of  the  exports  were  shipped  to  Western  Europe, 
In  percent  to  North  America,  almost  k  percent  to  South  America  and  small 
quantities  to  Asia, 

Public  Law  1^80  and  other  disposal  programs  have  assisted  materially  in 
increasing  lard  exports.    Around  120  million  pounds  of  lard  were  shipped  to 
Yugoslavia,  Austria,  and  Brazil  this  year  under  P.L,  ii80o    Agreements  have 
been  signed  to  export  an  additional  90  million  pounds  to  Korea,  Yugoslavia, 
Chile,  Paragxiay,  and  Greece  and  other  agreements  covering  substantial  quan- 
tities are  being  negotiated. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  financed  the  export  of 
around  16?  million  pounds  of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1955  and  has 
provided  funds  for  the  purchase  of  around  130  million  pounds  additional  for 
shipnent  in  1956  and  early  1957o       ICA   also  financed  the  purchase  of 
around  Ik  million  pounds  for  export  to  Bolivia  and  West  Germany  in  1956* 
The  shipanents  to  Germany  were  for  refugee  relief  feeding » 

Beef  ex^jorts  this  year  are  being  materially  increased  by  shipments 
under  P.  L.  ii80  and  other  legislation©    Exports  and  shipments  to  Territories 
in  1955  totaled  68  million  pounds  (carcass  weight  basis)  but  may  be  around 
9k  million  in  1956.      Since  late  1955  ICA  has  financed  purchases  of  beef 
for  Spain  of  approximately  30  million  pounds  and  most  of  this  quantity  will 
be  shipped  this  year.    In  addition  Spain  has  been  authorized  to  buy  around 
56  million  pounds  of  carcass  beef  and  variety  meats  from  the  United  States 
under  P.  L.  U80.    These  exports  will  take  place  largely  in  1957« 

A  moderate  increase  in  pork  exports  is  occurring  this  year  and  the 
outlook  appears  favorable  for  a  further  moderate  rise  in  1957.    Cuba,  West 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  are  usually  the  largest  export  markets  for  pork 
from  the  United  States.    Exports  to  Cuba  have  been  at  high  levels,  reflect- 
ing the  low  import  prices.    Germany  has  recently  liberalized  dollar  imports 
of  fatback.    British  Honduras  and  Trinidad  have  removed  previous  restric- 
tions on  imports  from  the  United  States  established  because  of  the  presence 
of  V.E.  disease  here.    Now  that  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  possibility  that  other  markets  will  be  opened* 
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Table  lU.-  Purchase  authorizations  for  meat,  lard  and  tallow  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  Public  Law  U80,  to  November  6,  1956 


Corainodity 
and 
country 

'Purchase 

izax/ion 
'number 

!      Estimated  : 
!     purchases  : 

Last  day  of: 

Value 

:  Quantity; 

Contracting  period 

:  Delivery  period  l/ 

Mil.dol. 

Mil, lb. 

Meat 

Beef 

Israel 

•  16-19 

10.00 

39.7 

11-30-56 

12-30-56 

Spain 

:  17-22 

2.00 

8,U 

11-30-56 

12-31-56 

Spain 

s  17-25 

11.50 

U7.9 

5-31-57 

6-29-57 

Canned  pork 

Korea 

1  2U-05 

0.29 

19.0 

3-31-57 

6-30-57 

Canned  ham 

Spain  * 

!  17-lu 

Art 

Q 

•  7 

J_L-J(J-i)0 

TO    -JT  rV 

oaj.b  pork  ' 

Spam 

>    T  "7 

!  XJ-CL 

•  00 

U.O 

11-30-50 

12-31-56 

Total 

33.19 

120.7 

Lard  s 

Austria 

!  21-08 

2.iiO 

2/21.2 

6-30-56 

9-30-56 

Brazil 

!  28-02 

1.79 

^lO.ii 

7-31-56 

8-31-56 

Chile 

'  12-07 

.50 

3.3 

10-31-56 

11-30-56 

Greece  ! 

•  26-18 

.53 

3.5 

11-30-56 

12-30-56 

Korea 

!  2U-10 

1.50 

lUo3 

11-30-56 

12-31-56 

Paraguay  ! 

36-OU 

.20 

1.3 

10-1-56 

10-31-56 

Yugoslavia 

!  11-07 

10, oO 

o  /Ql  £. 

5-31-56 

7-10-56 

Jugoslavia  ; 

10.90 

70.5 

Agreement  signed 

11-3-56.    P.  A. 

expected  to  be 

issued  soon 

Total  ! 

28.62 

209.1 

Tallow  ! 

omj.e 

J.*:— <Jy 

.60 

ii.6 

10-31-56 

11-30-56 

Rep.  of  China  ! 

37-01 

1.10 

10.8 

11-30-56 

12-31-56 

Israel 

!  16-23 

.11 

1.0 

12-31-56 

1-31-57 

Spain  i 

17-13 

2.00 

2/20 o3 

11-30-56 

12-31-56 

Spain  ! 

2.80 

30.9 

Agreement  signed 

10-23-56.    P.  A, 

expected  to  be 

issued  soon 

Turkey 

10-12 

1.10 

11.2 

8-31-56 

12-1-56 

Yugoslavia 

1.80 

19oS 

Agreement  signed 

11-3-56.    P.  A. 

expected  to  be 

issued  soon 

Total 

9.51 

98.6 

1/  Overseas  shipments  follow  delivery  to  purchasers  in  the  l&iited  States© 
^  Actual  shipments J  program  completed. 


Fb reign  Agricultural  Service. 
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A  P«  Lo  1^80  agreement  has  been  signed  authorizing  the  sale  of  around 
20  million  pounds  of  canned  pork  to  Korea.    Shipments  under  this  program 
are  expected  to  go  forward  largely  in  1957 •    Purchases  are  also  being  made 
for  the  shipment  of  about  5  million  poiinds  of  canned  hams  and  fatback  to 
Spain* 

Iftiited  States  exports  of  variety  meats  have  shown  a  spectacular  in- 
crease in  recent  years  and  indications  are  that  this  trend  will  continue* 
Exports  of  these  products,  exclusive  of  canned,  totaled  U5«9  million  poxmds 
in  19$h  and  rose  to  69o5  million  in  1955»    During  the  first  8  months  of  19^6, 
6h*2  million  pounds  were  exported* 

The  l&iited  States  has  been  a  net  exporter  of  cattle  hides  for  four 
years  and  calf  and  kip  skins    for  three  years.    It  is  expected  that  exports 
will  continue  at  a  fairly  high  level  in  19^1 •    Hides  and  skins  are  relatively 
free  of  import  restrictions,  other  than  those  imposed  to  conserve  dollar 
exchange.    In  19^5  around  one  out  of  each  five  cattle  hides  and  calf  ^ins 
produced  entered  foreign  markets*    More  than  ^0  countries  import  United 
States  hides  and  skins.    Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Western  Germany,  Mexico, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Yugoslavia  take  the  most* 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UST  YEAR 
PERTAINING  TO  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Marketing  Aspects  of  Western  Cattle  Finishing  Operations  — 

Frank  S.  Scott  Jr^,  Western  Regional  Res*  Pub.  Bui,  190,  Decendaer  1955 

Homgnakers '  Preferences  for  Selected  Cuts  of  Lamb  in  Cleveland  Ohio — 
D.  B.  Levine  and  J*  S,  Hunter,  USDA  Mktg.  Ees*  Rept*  116,  April  1956 

Motortruck  Transportation  of  Freshly  Killed  Beef  —  M.  V,  Gerrity  and 
H.  D.  Johnson,  USDA  Mktg.  Res*  Rept*  119,  June  1956 

Problems  and  Probable  Trends  in  Adjusting  Livestock  Production  to  Changes 
in  Food  Habits  —  H*  F.  Breiucrer,  USDA,  AM5,  Processed,  June  19F5 

Beef  Marketing  Margins  and  Costs,  USDA  MLsc*  Pub*  No*  710,  February  1956 

Pork  Marketing  Margins  and  Costs,  USDA  Misc.  Pub*  No.  711,  April  1956 

Prospective  Dauand  for  Meat  and  Livestock  in  the  South  — 
Joseph  C.  Purcell,  USDA.  Mktg*  Res*  Rept*  No*  9,  October  1955 

U.  S.  Grades  for  Beef,    USDA  Leaflet  No.  310,  Rev*  September  1956 
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Distribution  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  for  Consmnption  in  the  Ua  S,  — 
Harry  0,  Coty,  USDA,  AJC,  AJ6-93,  February  19^ 

The  American  Livestock  Auc t io n  Market  —  Its  Ristoryj  Importance  and 
Problems  —  Gerald  Engelman,  DSDA,  AI6,  Processed,  June  1956 

Survey  of  Distribution  Practices  for  Prepackaged  Frozen  Meat  — 
James  S,  Toothraan,  USDA,  Mktg,  Res.  Rept*  No,  137*  September  19^6 

Livestock  and  Po\iltiy  Inventory,  January  1,  19U0-^U,  USDA  Stat,  Bulo 
No.  177,  June  1956 

Pig  Crops,  ^  States,  1930-5U,  USDA  Stat.  Bulo  No.  I87,  July  19^ 

Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed,  Selected  States,  B7  Quarters,  19$0-$^i 
USDA  AJg7AM5-lli7,"Ifc)vera5erT9^ 

Livestock  Market  News  Statistics  and  Related  Data,  19^5,  USDA  Stat, 
Bui.  No.  17«,  June  19^5 

Trends  Behind  the  Hog  Situation  ~  Gerald  Engelman,  USDA,  ATC, 
Processed,  May  1956 

State  Colleges 

The  Business  Side  of  Producing  Beef  Calves  in  the  Piedmont  Area  of 
South  Carolina  --  Charles  P.  Butler,  S.C,  Agr*  Expt,  Sta,  Bui. 
July  19^ 

Retailing  Meat  in  the  North  Central  States  —  Edmund  Farstad  and 
others,  Furdue  Univ.  Agr*  Expt.Sta.  Bui,  622,  March  19^5 

Southwestern  Cattle  Ranches ,  Organization,  Costs  and  Returns  — 
James  R.  Gray,  N,  Mex.  Agr^    Ejcpt.  Sta,  Bui.  i4D3,"Tebruary  1956 

Southwestern  Sheep  Ranches,  Organization,  Costs  and  Returns  — 
James  R.  Gray,  N,  Mex.  Agr©  E^^t.  Sta,  Res«  Rept,  7,  May  1956 

Problems  and  Practices  of  American  Cattlqnen  —  M.  E.  Ensminger, 
M,  W.  Galgan,  and  W.  I!.~^ocum,  Wash,  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  562, 

December  1955 

Wjll  Meat -type  Hogs  Pay?  —  Edward  Dailey  and  Lyle  M,  Bender, 
S.  D.  Agr,  Ext,  Serv,  MLmeo,  Circ,  No,  h3h,  May  1956 

Factors  Associated  with  Numbers  of  Sows  Farrowing  in  the  Spring  and 
g^all  Seasons  —  G,  E,  Brandow,  Penn.  State  Univ,  Dept,  of  Agr,  Econ« 
and  Rural  Sociology,  A,  E,  and  R,  S.  No,  7,  Processed,  August  1956 
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Econoraic  Instability  and  Choices  Involving  Inconie  and  Risk  in  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Production  —  Vfrrie  Go  ^rownTand  Earl  Oo  Heady,  Iowa  Agro 
^t»  Sta.  Reso  Bui  U31,  July  19^5 

Visual  Preferences  for  Grades  of  Retail  Beef  Cuts  —  Vo  L.  Rhodes, 

E.  Ro  Kiehl  and  Do  E7~Brady,  Mb<,  Agr*  Jixpt.  Sta.  Res.  Bulo  583,  June  1955 

Cattle  Prices  at  North  Carolina  Auction  Markets  —  Jo  C,  Williamson,  Jr., 
N,  Co  State  College,  JJept,  of  Agr«  Econo  Info,  Series  No«  51> 
September  1956 

Marketing  Cull  Dairy  Cattle  —  M,  Ao  Schaars  and  D,  W,  Sturt,  Wise,  Agro 
Expto  Sta,"^i2.  515,  June  1955 

Wiat  Consumers  are  Saying  About  Prepackaged  Fresh  and  Frozen  Meats  — 
H«  M,  Ril^  and"Trr  C,  Kramer,  Mich*  Expto  Sta,  Special  Bulo  U06, 
December  1955 

Other  Publications 

Livestock  Auctions  in  the  Northeastern  States  —  C.  G,  Randell,  USDA 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service",  FCS  Bui,  b 

Feeder  Calf  Sales  in  the  Southeastern  States  —  Co  G.  Randell  and 

Anna  Eo  "Wheeler,  USDA,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  FCS  Circ»  9>  June  1955 

United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Livestock,  Ifeat  and  Meat  Products,  USDA, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  FIM  3-56,  March  19^6 

United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Cattle  an^ Calves,  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and 
Hogs,    USDA,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  FLM  13-56,  July  1955 

World  Hog  Slaughter  Prospects  in  1957>  USDA,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
FLM  lU"^,  October  1956 

The  Meat-type  Hog,  USDA,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  ARS  22-31, 
October  1956 

NOTE:    Publications  on  livestock  marketing  will  be  listed  in  this  annual 
bibliography  if  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 


The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  is  published  six  times  a  year. 
Release  date  for  the  next  issue  is  January  9,  1957 • 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  aeat  salaals 


1955 

1956 

Itan 

Unit 

• 

Sept.  : 

Oct. 

:  Aug. 

:  Sept. 

t  Oct. 

Cattle  and  calvea 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

23.6I1 

22.92 

28.08 

30.95 

30.26 

do. 

22.69 

22.01 

25.81 

27.27 

26.08 

do. 

21.28 

20.55 

22.61 

23.  U9 

21.82 

do. 

17.68 

17.53 

1/18.62 

1/19.08 

1/17.56 

do. 

U.$5 

IU.22 

15.70 

15.87 

lli.l*6 

do. 

22.67 

21.95 

25.61 

27.31 

26.00 

do. 

21.82 

20.99 

23.63 

2U.61 

23.1<2 

do. 

a.85 

21. Ok 

2U.50 

25.57 

2l*.30 

Cows  J  Chicago 

do. 

12.26 

12.58 

12.68 

12.9U 

12.79 

do. 

10.38 

11.01 

11.28 

11.16 

10.96 

do. 

9.U1 

9.61 

9.66 

9.1i7 

9.30 

do. 

2I1.OO 

25.85 

23.3U 

21.50 

22.70 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  2/  .... 

do. 

17.97 

18.02 

17.88 

17.22 

17.31 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

15.60 

15.20 

16.30 

16.20 

15.30 

do. 

16.50 

16,  UO 

16.50 

16.30 

15.70 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chicago 

do. 

15.22 

IU.05 

16. U8 

15.31* 

1U.75 

do. 

16.05 

IU.58 

16.75 

16.20 

15.71 

do. 

16.28 

lli.67 

17.07 

I6.ti2 

15.88 

do. 

16,36 

lii.66 

17.11i 

I6.U8 

15.90 

do. 

I6.!4l 

lU.55 

17.00 

l6,Ui 

15.76 

do. 

16,21 

lh.li2 

16.67 

16.29 

15.61 

do. 

16.18 

16.81 

16.30 

15.71* 

do. 

16,28 

16.07 

16.29 

15.61* 

do. 

XU.OU 

13»77 

15.30 

15  .3U 

IU.76 

do. 

15.70 

ltt.50 

14.20 

15.50 

15.50 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  U/ 

do. 

;       12. U 

12,2 

10.7 

10,5 

12.1 

do. 

12.7 

12.7 

in  ft 
10,3 

13.0 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ... 

do. 

:  U.75 

U.81 

5.00 

5,00 

5.00 

do. 

5.58 

5.63 

5.22 

5.2U 

5.21 

Lambs 

21.1llt 

do. 

21.11 

20.58 

22.80 

22.28 

do. 

17.83 

18.18 

18. la 

19.00 

18.71 

do. 

17.70 

17.50 

18.90 

18.60 

17.90 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

Meat 

Aholesale,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

i  1 .00 

f.^  fte 
1*3.05 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  500-600  pounds 

•  100  pounds 

■50  rtfl 
jy.wo 

tt^.UU 

I.A  ftl 

do. 

C/I.C 

C/i,C  Al 

5/U1.9U 

Composite  hog  products: 

Including  lard 

Dollers 

18.26 

16,62 

I8.UU 

18.79 

17.61 

do. 

25.iiO 

23.12 

25.65 

25.13 

2U.U9 

do. 

22. U6 

20.75 

22.18 

22.1*0 

a. 50 

do. 

31.63 

29,22 

31,  2U 

31.51* 

30.28 

Excluding  lard 

do. 

xy»  if 

1 0  oil 

1  ft  cm; 

10, 

t  Ao, 

36.20 

32.95 

35.31 

35.61 

33.86 

Retail,  United  States  average 

!  Cents 

67.T 

68.2 

per  pound 

67.3 

72.it 

do. 

51.7 

U9.7 

U9.2 

50.3 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

85.U 

79.U 

83,2 

88.1* 

103.2 

lOl.U 

101,3 

103.8 

1/  V«lghted  average  of  present  Standard  and  Soisiieroial  grades. 

2/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  I.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
h/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs, 
V  U5-55  lb, 

6/  Inclndas  beaf  and  taal,  pork,  leg  of  laab  and  other  maata. 
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Selected  Marketing,  Blaogtater  and  stoclu  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats 


: 

15^5 

1956 

Item 

Walt  ; 

Sept.  : 

Oct.  : 

Aug. 

:      Sept*  : 

Oct. 

Meat  animal  marketings 

: 
: 

130 

155 

133 

130 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

9  Com  Belt  States 

1,000  ! 

head 

537 

9li7 

580 

73U 

do. 

56U 

513 

361 

679 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Huoiber  slaughtered 

do. 

1,752 

1,693 

1,77U 

1,617 

• 

do. 

857 

799 

86U 

7U2 

. . .  • 

do. 

215 

222 

2U3 

2hk 

do. 

638 

635 

62U 

592 

do. 

710 

728 

691 

661 

do. 

1,3UU 

1,2U8 

1,268 

1,167 

do. 

5,llUi 

6,lUli 

U,559 

U,979 

Percent 

11 

6 

17 

9 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Pounds 

971 

98U 

958 

962 

do. 

230 

223 

250 

238 

do. 

92 

9k 

92 

92 

do. 

229 

228 

232 

225 

Average  production 

533 

51*0 

52U 

do. 

527 

.... 

do. 

129 

12U 

138 

132 

do. 

hh 

hh 

lih 

do. 

132 

131 

131 

128 

Fork,  per  100  pounds  live  veight 

do. 

58 

58 

56 

57 

do. 

31 

31 

33 

31 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . 

do. 

t  lU 

Ih 

11» 

11* 

Total  production 

Million 

81*1, 

pounds 

'  930 

910 

931 

.... 

do. 

!  91 

90 

95 

87 

do. 

:  59 

55 

55 

51 

do. 

!  679 

806 

596 

638 

do. 

:  159 

190 

150 

15U 

Total  caoBercial  slaughter  1/ 

Hu^er  slaughtered 

1,000 

head 

:  2,366 

2,27U 

2,37U 

2,201 

do. 

:  1,162 

1,161 

1,110 

1,088 

do. 

!  1,518 

1,IJ.2 

1,U27 

1,318 

do. 

!  6,158 

7,226 

5,525 

5,969 

Total  production 

Million 

pounds 

:  1,206 

1,172 

1,202 

1,105 

do. 

!  Ill7 

lli2 

150 

11*0 

. .  . 

do. 

:  66 

62 

62 

57 

do. 

:  808 

9U8 

721 

767 

do. 

■  xQh 

1  72 

177 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

do. 

:  110 

110 

128 

120 

116 

do. 

:  10 

11 

13 

12 

11 

do. 

:  9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

do. 

:  219 

179 

307 

201* 

163 

do. 

;  Ui8 

1*05 

593 

1*61 

1*06 

2/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

_g/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  iroom  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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